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NEWS 


HEN a dispute exists between a Great Power and a small State, 
W the Great Power protests that the dispute is not a 
matter of public concern, when the small State maintains that it 1s, 
und when the small State, exposed to constant “suasion” by the 
Great Power, decides suddenly that the dispute is settled and there 
anyone to worry about—in such circumstances the 
world is entitled at any rate to entertain certain reservations. In 
this case the world is the United Nations. The dispute was brought 
indue and proper order before the Security Council of that organisa- 
tion, which has deferred a final decision till May 6th, the date by 
vhich Russia undertakes to have withdrawn her troops from Persia. 
Having regard to the fact that Russia had already undertaken to 
withdraw her troops from Persia by March 2nd, it is the plain duty 
of the Security Council to keep the Russo-Persian question on its 
is known whether the new undertaking has a better 
issue than the old one. Thai is the view of all the States repre- 
sented except Russia itself, and of course Poland—or was until 
the Secretary-General unexpectedly intervened on Tuesday with a 
memorandum contending that now that Persia had fallen in with 
the Russian desire for the removal of the question from the agenda 
there was nothing the Security Council could do but remove it, 
though it would still be open to any member to raise the matter 
again in another form. More than one question is raised here, 
among them the extent of the Secretary-General’s power of initiative, 
which M. Lie appears to be exercising in a rather pronounced form 
of office. But he is justified in 
inevitably being created at 
attention to the 


when 


iy nothing for 


' 
agenda till it 


period in his term 


contending that, 


at an early 


since precedents are 


itis Moment, it is important to give close pre- 
adenre - } 

cedents ; and the reference of the whole question of procedure to a 
commuttec experts is no doubt wise. But it is clear that the 


uncil has still a rough road to travel. 


The Loan’s Last Fence 

The proposed loan from: the United States to Great Britain now 
awaits its turn on the floor of the Senate, having successfully 
weathered storms in the Banking Committee. Clearly there is 
More trouble ahead. That peculiar blend of chauvinism with faulty 
information, both elevated to the stature of national virtues, which 
makes British people wonder what sort of beings American Senators 
We, IS again expressing itself. Senator McFarland, of Arizona, wants 


OF THE WEEK 


bases for his money—full possession of all bases now leased to the 
United States. Senator Warren Magnusson, of Washington, also 
wants all the bases he can get in the British colonies, and touches 
new heights by wishing to acquire the Pacific island of Manus. 
Since the loan, after all, is for the United Kingdom, whereas Manus 
is administered by Australia, the settlement of this nice constitutional 
point may perhaps be left to direct negotiation between Senator 
Magnusson and the Australians. Unfortunately, considerations ot 
this kind, however fantastic to British eyes, sometimes have pro- 
found practical effects in the United States. For example, they 
have already upset the Bermuda Agreement on international civil 
aviation. This arrangement, in certain of its features, always looked 
a little too reasonable to survive. As an executive instrument it 
was examined by the Senate Commerce Committee, who declared 
it illegal. If it survives at all, it will now have to be called a treaty, 
and treaties are the affair of the Senate. Fortunately, the loan, 
after its long and arduous journey, does not stand in such danger. 
It will probably go through. But the issue is still sufficiently doubt- 
ful to have called forth yet another exposition by Mr. Byrnes of 
the arguments for it, which all Americans, except Senators, ought 


to have by heart by now 


Artificial Respiration in Germany 

At Berlin last Sunday Communists and Social Democrats con- 
firmed the earlier decision of smaller conferences held throughout the 
In view of the 
the equally 
declarations 


Russian zone that the two parties should be fused. 
spontaneity of the decision of 
accompanying 


familiar unanimity and 
familiar tone and phraseology of the 
concerning the virtues of the arrangement and the vices of capitalism 
who argues that Russian 


and reaction elsewhere in Germany, he 
burden of proof. It 


influence was not present must assume the 
would be more difficult to detect a positive influence on this or any 
other important political question in the British, American and 
French zones. Preoccupation with minutiae and inertia on major 
questions are more common there than political empire-building 
Yet it would be impossible to deny that opinion among the Westera 
occupying Powers, such as it is, is againsi the fusion of Communists 
and Social Democrats. So the long-term outlook for political parties 
in Germany as a whole remains confused. It has never been proved 
that several independent helpers, applying distinct methods of artt- 
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ficial respiration, will achieve the recovery of the patient. And it 
is no comfort that if life were breathed into the corpse of German 
politics, the influences of hunger, industrial futility and inertia 
(which always favoured the Nazis) might combine to make it a 
dangerous Frankenstein’s monster. The occupying Powers must 
have some share of the responsibility for the character of the 
German parties when they re-emerge. But the increasingly common 
statement that the main weight of responsibility rests on the Allies 
is sheer nonsense. It rests on the Germans. 


The Task in Indonesia 


The chances of ultimate success for the talks between Indo- 
nesian and Dutch representatives are gradually growing. It would 
be useless to pretend that the extreme nationalists in Java have yet 
learned to refrain from the new and exciting sports of arson and 
murder and to handle machine-guns and mortars without letting 
them go off occasionally, even against each other. But these things 
settle nothing. The real work of pacification goes on at the con- 
ferences which have shifted from Batavia to Holland. The central 
problem at present is to square the Dutch wish for a Commonwealth 
of Indonesia, associated, under the Queen, in equality with Holland, 
with Dr. Sjahrir’s insistence that Indonesia must be recognised as 2 
republic. If a formula is found, Dr. Sjahrir’s party will then have to 
win the support of elements less moderate than themselves. The 
main point is that the talks should not be interrupted now that the 
contact between Dutch and Indonesians, re-established by Lord 
Inverchapel’s patience and skill, has begun to yield results. There :s 
an enormous amount to be done. Quite apart from the settlement 
of the constitutional issue, the islands have to be cleared of 350,000 
Japanese, all refugees must be moved to absolute safety, and British 
ind Indian troops must be relieved of their unwanted task. The 
British contribution has not been small. There is some impatience 
to hand over to the Dutch. But ultimately the Indonesian problem 
must be handed over to all the inhabitants of the East Indies—from 
cultured Javanese to the primitive hunters of Sumatra, to say nothing 
of Dutch, Eurasians and Chinese. It will take many years. 


Mr. Truman on Food 

Every food crisis seems likely to subside something 
occurs to revive it. Not all the Half the sur- 
prises which the British public have had in the past have been due 
disasters but to the discovery of some fact whith 
was there all the iime. The process was lengthened by Sir Ben 
Smith’s unfortunate practice of blowing hot and cojd on a situation 
which was always bad. The American public are now going through 
the same process with the same equivocal assistance from their 
leaders. But nothing in British experience can equal President 
Truman’s astonishing statement that the worst might be over in 
ninety days. Sir Ben Smith at the worst has never claimed to be 
a rainmaker, but President Truman has appropriated that office— 
and with retrospective effect, for the real damage was done by last 
vear’s droughts. Perhaps Mr. Truman had in mind the flow of 
wheat from American granaries which a price rise could produce. 
The price factor has been neglected, and Mr. Truman ought to know 
do more than the 


time the 
new factors are real. 


not fo new 


what money can do out west. It can probably 
competition in imaginary sacrifices and exchange of unasked advice 
now going on between this country and the United States. But a 
miracle is wanted if there is not to be mass starvation. Short of 
1 miracle, something may be achieved by redistribution and sub- 


stitution. Nothing will be done by ill-considered speeches. 


International Trade Talks 

The question of the regulation of international wade is inseparabl 
from the policy of full employment to which the Government ar< 
policy at hom« 
movements either to unilateral pro 
tectionist measures or to the winds of chance. The right policy 
is something between the two. It is with the object of defining 
just what that something is that this country is entering upon a 
These were announced, though no dates 


committed. We cannot expansionist 


while overseas trade 


pursue an 


leaving 


series of three conferences 
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were fixed for them, by Mr. Morrison in the Commons on Monday 
First there will be a meeting to concert issues between the Member 
of the British Commonwealth. Then there will be a conferenc 
called at the invitation of the United States Government, an 
revived interest in exports dominates the whole question, Thi 
second meeting will also be of a preliminary nature and Will be 
attended by at least fourteen countries, including the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, but nox so far including the USSR 
Finally, there will be a full world conference called by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. The old questions ¢ 
protection and Imperial Preference will come up at the first Meeting 
and will no doubt be sharpened by the argument that the United 
States, which now occupies the position held by this country n 
the nineteenth century of exporter number one, stands to gain mor 
by free trade than anybody else. This argument will want watching 
The British representatives must clearly realise that, whatever grain 
of truth lies in it, the first interest of the Dominions, and of Canady 
and Australia in particular, is that Great Britain and the Unite 
States should agree on international trade matters. 


Still No Defence Policy 


The Government have made another addition to the patchwork 
which does duty as a national service and defence policy, by 
announcing a new offer of short-term engagements with the object 
of securing 186,000 more men for the peace time armed forces, As 
patches go, this one is no more than tolerable. The forces badh 
need the experienced men who have to train the next generation, 
and it is these men that the new offer is designed to retain. Thos 
who undertake to serve for three or four years will get the same 
conditions and rates of pay as regulars, plus a bounty of £25 on 
acceptance which, curiously enough, the regulars do not get. The 
gratuity On coming out will be at the rate of £25 for each year of 
All this may attract some men, but thing what- 
ever to allay the suspicion of the more far-sighted members of the 
forces that the worst disadvantage of service is not the conditions 
of those who are in but the prospect of prolonged maladjustmen 
which awaits those who come out. In the wider field, those who 
watch each defence debate for sign ‘of the Government’s 
broader intentions on the size of the forces and length of service 
must be beginning to wonder whether their vigils will ever be 
rewarded. Each time the subject comes up, as it did this week, 
the service members take it in turn to make points about officers’ 
pay, marriage allowances, length of and so on 
This is no doubt necessary, but it is no more like an effective demand 
for a comprehensive defence policy than are the answers, if any, to 
the orderly officer’s cry of “ Any Complaints? ” 


service. there is n 








some 


overseas Service, 


Foreign Domestics 

It is not to be expected that the scheme announced in Parliamen 
last week for admitting foreign women (of any nationality bu 
German) to domestic service in Britain*and discussing their recruit 
ment with foreign governments will have much effect on the averagt 
harassed housewife. From May 6th she will be granted a permi 
to employ a foreign worker if she knows of one, if she has insuffi 
cient help, if she cannot obtain the services of a British woman 
and if she pays the accepted rate. However, if only a few familie 
benefit the arrangement is justified. More likely to benefit are th 
hospitals which, indeed, are the Government’s chief concern. Thi 
is as it should be, for hospitals affect the public generally and the 
hardship at present imposed on nurses through lack of domestic 
help is prejudicing girls against the profession. Moreover, hospital 
have accommodation for domestics, and can offer agreed condition: 
in a way that private houses cannot. A suggestion made in Parlie 
ment was that aliens should be employed as “ home helps” by loc 
authorities, but this presupposes that the authority has facilities I¢ 
housing these girls, which is unlikely, and that there is no languag 
difficulty. The other suggestion that they should be used in holida 
resorts harks back to pre-war days when many a maid in a foreig 
hotel learnt English by working for a few months on the Sou? 
Coast. The Minister of Labour did not rule this out, but said right 
enough that hospitals must come first. 
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HE assertion that the Christian world thinks less each year 

of the origin and history of Easter may perhaps be challenged, 
put not with much conviction. The Christian world, if by that 1s 
meant the aggregation of peoples making formal recognition of 
Christianity, grows less definitely Christian rather than more. If it 
were otherwise the outlook for world peace and the welfare of 
mankind would be very different. In no country is there more than 
a minority, generally a conspicuously small minority, who-in their 
minds and by their observance recall the events of the first Easter 
morning. If in Russia the traditional “Christ is risen” is still 
heard it can be no more than a conventional survival. Something 
more—indeed much more—may be said of the Easter hymns and 
Easter prayers in the churches of this land and of some others, but 
though Eastcr congregations may be, as they often are, the largest 
of the year, the comparison they bear to the total population is 
melancholy. For the people as a whole Easter is at best a symbol- 
ism—spring after winter, new birth after death, promise of growth 
instead of foreshadowing of decay—and for the generality just a 
holiday. A holiday sensibly spent is something of value in itself, 
but the history of the Christian Church is not a negligible thing, 
and to ignore completely the place that Easter holds in it is to 
close the mind to something which compels recognition as a fact, 
whatever importance may be attached to it as a factor. 

By a paradox which there is no difficulty in understanding, Easter 
meant more to most of Christendom last year than there is any 
likelihood of its doing this year. Then the world was still at war. 
The issue of the war was certain, but the end was still not in sight. 
The slaughter continued unabated in the east and west of Europe, 
in China, in the islands of the Pacific. In the familiar imagery, 
the world was still undergoing its crucifixion, but there was warrant 
already for confidence in resurrection. A war-time Easter, especi- 
ally what there was ground for believing might be the last war- 
Easter, could hardly but impel men to think of Easter as they are 
disinclined to think of it today. There are reasons enough for 
being disinclined. On the basis of last year’s itaagery we should te 
living in the full dawn of resurrection, with the darkness of the 
crucifixion past. That conception looks strange enough in the light 
of the newspaper headlines daily. Death may not be the worst 
that can befall, but there are likely to be as many deaths in the 
first year of peace as in the last of war, and the volume of misery 
short of death may be even greater. Famine in Europe, famine in 
India, famine in China, famine in Japan—not merely hunger, but 
starvation that kills—makes the thought of resurrection a mockery. 
And the fact must be faced that worse may come before there is 
any turn for the better. 

There are other manifestations no less daunting to those who 
insist on clinging desperately to hope. If salvation is to come it can 
be only by a united effort of the nations. That is a truth too 
elementary to need arguing. With that effort genuinely exerted, a 
load of anxiety and apprehension all too fully justified would be 
lifted from the world, and the physical suffering, though much of it 
is irremediable, would be substantially relieved. The effort is not 
being made, except in part ; the unity is broken at every turn by 
challenge and defection. Lack of unity takes in China the form of 
open civil war. In India it frustrates as yet the general acceptance 
of any plan that would give the country the independence it 
demands. At almost every point Russia makes sustained and 
effective co-operation impossible. Europe—even a single country 
like Germany—is being divided into an antagonistic east and west. 
In the west Britain and France are checked in their progress towards 
the alliance they both desire by differences of view about the Ruhr. 
Against that background the United Nations raises the challenge of 
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its facade, and Lord Cecil, pronouncing the funeral oration of the 
League of which he was chief architect proclaims gallant faith in 
the capacity of the new society of nations to succeed where the old 
society of nations failed. There was reason behind his words, as 
well as hope, but they chime too ill with stark realities to make a 
convert of a single sceptic. 

Yet if civilisation is to survive at all it is only through the exercise 
of faith and hope—and faith and hope are the very essence of the 
Easter message. Resurrection will neither happen nor fail to 
happen automatically. If it is to be achieved at all it is by men 
who work on, refusing to despair. That may be thought a dictum 
more appropriate to preachers than to politicians, but it is in effect 
the burden of a speech delivered on Saturday by one of the hardest- 
headed of the politicians of today, the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain. Mr. Bevin spoke specifically of neither faith nor hope nor 
charity, but those qualities were the very basis of the confidence he 
professed. It is heroic to fight to the inevitable end in face of 
hopeless odds, but the fighter is endued with double strength if he 
sees beyond his efforts success taking shape. The Foreign Secre- 
tary does his countrymen, and others besides them, a great service 
when he fixes his eyes on the goal and, instead of doubting 
its attainment, shows how it is to be reached and what reason there 
is to think it can be. First the famine. That calls for effort, for 
resolve, for sacrifice—in the largest sense for charity. However 
much or little this country may profess and call itself Christian, it 
has never rejected or hinted at rejecting the Christian doctrine of 
feeding even an enemy who has brought starvation on himself. 
There may be argument as to how great the sacrifice should be, 
how fully the needs of the hungry should be satisfied, but about the 
fundamental issue there is no doubt or question. That is one ray of 
light to pierce the gloom. 

It is not the only one. Mr. Bevin may seem to yield a little to 
an innate optimism in affirming that out of the conflict and slaughter 
“we have emerged with more iron in our blood, more imagination 
in our minds, and with our souls preserved and ready to lead 
the world.” If so he has yielded to some purpose, for these ave 
among the things which by believing we make true. If we are not 
what we are given credit for, we can at least determine that we 
will be. Every virtue, no doubt, has its excess. A nation’s faith in 
itself can degenerate too easily into self-confidence and self-asser- 
tion. Instances of that are too recent and too conspicuous to recall. 
But such faith is essential, and it can as well express itself in service 
as in domination. Britain has come gradually—for in such matters 
we are apt in the first instance to act instinctively and only later 
evolve a philosophy of action—to believe in its civilising mission, 
and for all its mistakes, and even misdeeds, it has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of trusteeship, and instead of looking on its dependen- 
cies as a means of enrichment votes millions from its Exchequer for 
their welfare. It is not a negligible thing that we should be dealing 
with undeveloped Africa in tHe spirit of Livingstone, and of the 
gospel which Livingstone took to Africa ; the spirit of trusteeship 
was inherent in British administration long before the doctrine 
of trusteeship took formal shape. 

If we believe in one mission we can as well believe in another. 
Mr. Bevin sees the nation surviving “ with soul preserved and ready 
to lead the worid.” To lead it to what? Above all things to unity 
and peace. No nation, it is true, can go far in leadership to that 


goal, for in such a matter no nation can go far beyond the rest. But 
more can be done here by example than by precept, and Mr. Bevin 
was abundantly right in speaking of the rebirth not merely of 
Britain but of the British Commonwealth and Empire, and in point- 
ing to that example of unity unparalleled in the world’s history 
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as pioneer of an ultimate federation of the world. That is a far- 
distant goal, and to try to reach it too soon might mean never reach- 
ing it at all. It would be foolish, moreover, to deny that there are 
factors making for the unity of the Commonwealth that cannot be 
effective equally over the whole membership of U.N.O. But the 
reality of confederation has been demonstrated, and the demonstra- 
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tion remains. With the hope for a broadly similar relationship ove, 
a far wider area must go the faith that that relationship js attain. 
able. Attainment may be slow. Rules have been agreed, but not al 
who framed them are playing the game. Those who do must play it 
undiscouraged still. It is men who know what they fight for ang 


love what they know that success soon or late attends. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S the Nuremberg trial winds its slow length along the problem 
A of a permanent record of the trial becomes more acute. It is 
immensely important that many of the damning documents cited 
by the prosecution, and many of the admissions extracted from the 
prisoners, should be put on public record, and there is all the 
material for a volume of fascinating interest. But who is to write it? 
The matter, I know, has been considered, and various names have 
been discussed. But the persons most competent have not the 
leisure either to attend the trial long enough to get the necessary 
atmosphere or to concentrate on the actual writing of the book. So 
something that is urgently needed seems likely to go by default, 
unless indeed, which ought not to be impossible, one of the counsel 
engaged—British, American or French—felt equal to rendering this 
most necessary service. But lawyers have not always adequate 
literary gifts, and what is needed here is a book that would present 
the arresting drama of Nuremberg against the vaster and more 
tragic drama of the war as a whole. There exist, of course, ver- 
batim reports of the whole proceedings, but they have already 
attained a volume so formidable as to serve no useful purpose except 
as a quarry from which information on this aspect or that of the 
issues raised at Nuremberg can be unearthed by patient excavators 
in future years. The conclusion, I am afraid, is that what might 
be the book of the season—or longer—will never be written. 

* * 7 * 

The contest between amenities and necessities is presented in 
peculiarly dramatic form in the matter of the mining operations at 
Wentworth-Woodhouse in Yorkshire. It is perfectly intelligible 
that the owner, Earl Fitzwilliam, should exert every effort to prevent, 
and failing that to minimise, the devastation of his parklands, and 
he is getting much support froni the local population generally and 
miners in particular. The basic fact is that 
believed—indeed, it is more than mere belief—to be a million tons 
of excellent coal under Wentworth-Woodhouse, and in present con- 
ditions it is impossible that it should be left unworked. But how 
it should be worked is another question. The open-cast method 
does temporarily the maximum of surface damage, though with 
proper care restoration can be effected surprisingly quickly. But 
if the Yorkshire miners’ president is right in maintaining that the 
coal could be produced much sooner by sinking one shaft and pro- 
ceeding on the “room-and-pillar” system (i.e., leaving pillars of 
coal to support the roof), then obviously that method ought on every 
ground to be adopted. But must 
be got. There can be no question about that 


the local there is 


one way or the other, the coal 


© * . * 


In an age that is sated with sumptuosity in films, it is something 
of a novelty for a film to be commended on the ground (among 
others) that it is probably one of the least expensive ever manu- 
factured. But the claim, I should think, was justified in the case 
of “If We Had Our Way,” which had its pre-view last week. The 
producer, Mr. John Baxter (who has the screen version of “ Love 
on the Dole” to his credit), hard put to it for all sorts of essentials 
in war-time, has given the world a picture which needed hardly 
anything in the way of cast and properties but three small boy: 
from the back-streets of Newcastle, Hull and Bradford respectively, 
and an “old traveller * with a horse-vehicle, half cart, half carrier’s 
van, which jogged the trio through England—the kind of England 
Mr. Dalton is helping to preserve—on a journey of discovery and 
adventure beyond their dreams: The adventure is there to give a 
little liveliness to the story, but the essence of the film is the impact 
of the country on town boys and their reaction to it. The beauty 


of England at its loveliest is most admirably portrayed, and the 


urchins who ended the journey are not the urchins who began i 

What is going to happen to the film now I don’t know, but T hope 

it will find enough favour with Mr. Rank or some other screen. 

arbiter to be at any rate well-tried out, for the public mog 

certainly ought to have a chance of passing judgement on something 

which is perhaps best described as the antithesis of Hollywood, 
: 7 * * * 

Mr. Shinwell deserves to be judged by the effect he gives, or tries 
to give, to his threat to get mid-week sport stopped on account of 
the absenteeism it creates in the coalfields. The miners themselves 
would probably resent it, and that no doubt has to be taken into 
account ; but the question concerns much more than the coal jp. 
dustry, as every Birmingham manufacturer knows well. In jt; 
totality the bearing of the evil on national prosperity is serious jn 
the extreme, and when the so-called sport—for it is a very vicarious 
business after all—has such effects, the national interest clearly 
dictates that, so far as mid-week events in industrial localities are 
concerned, it should be summarily curtailed. Mr. Shinwell has, 
no doubt, no power to act in the matter single-handed, but he 
should be able to count on all necessary support from his colleagues, 
The trouble is that it has been left so late. Football, which is the 
chief alternative to work, is just about ending its season. 

* * * * 

It was high time an enquiry about the New Forest was set on 
foot. It is well, moreover, in that connection to remember tha 
“forest” does not necessarily mean woodland—compare Forest of 
Dartmoor, which has only rare plantations, apart from Wistman’s 
Wood. The New Forest is in reality a vast tract of moorland 
interspersed with woods—a true hunting forest. It was gradually 
deteriorating even before the war. Self-sown pines were disfiguring 
the heath lands, whole woods were rotting for want of attention, and 
hollies, which every New Forest man hates, were taking their place. 
In the Forest enclaves houses, some of them hideous, were growing 
thicker. And now a second war bequeathes its legacy of plundered 
woods, of lawns defaced for the sake of the few years’ fertility they 
possessed, of abandoned dumps, gun-sites and aerodromes. The 
exercise of larger powers than the Forestry Commissioners command 
is plainly called for. 

* * * * 


Bernard Shaw once wrote that when the Professors of Philosophy 
become the makers of cannon the millennium may be expected to 
begin. The remarkable career of Mr. Oliver Franks, the new 
Provost of Queen’s at Oxford, who left the Chair of Moral Philo 
sophy at Glasgow University (Adam Smith’s Chair) to become a 
Principal in the Ministry of Supply and rose to be Permanent 
Secretary, is at least a poetical vindication of that thesis. Mr 
Franks is a faithful servant. Just as he worked out his career 
as the most outstanding war-time civil servant entirely within th: 
Ministry of Supply, he now returns as Provost to Queen’s, whert 
he was an undergraduate and subsequently Fellow and Praelectof 
in Philosophy, Tutor and Dean. He is still only his early 
forties, and there is a great deal to expect from him yet. 


* * * * 

Many epigrams, many platitudes and many sapient aphorisms 
are uttered in the House of Commons weekly. Of last weck’s crop, 
the specimen, I think, which most inspires mature reflection 1s the 
assertion of Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, the Conservative member for 
Farnham, that “Members of Parliament are seldom so ! rmlessly 
or so profitably employed as when they are asleep”; I newhel 
endorse nor challenge that. Janvs. 
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BRITAIN AND SYRIA 


By BRIGADIER J. G. FRERE 


RIGADIER LONGRIGG 11n his recent article in The Spectator 

painted a broad picture of the immediate future of the Levant 
States, with which I agree in the main, but in which he is content 
to present the problem without discussing possible solutions. His 
tribute to the inteiligence of the men at the head of affairs in both 
countries should make it reasonable to suppose that a solution is 
being earnestly sought by the Governments themselves. But one 
remark which is perhaps open to question is that contained in his 
last sentence, in which he says: “ British relations with the Levant 
States should remain as sincerely cordial as they are dis- 
interested.” However much Great Britain may wish to remain 
disinterested in any country of the Middle East, the history of the 
last two wars has shown the impossibility of realising such a policy 
completely. 

The circumstances in which independence has been achieved have 
imposed a more difficult task on the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments than would appear on the surface. The assertion that “ they 
have a costly ard modern system of roads, railways, telegraphs, air- 
ports, town services and amenities, and military equipment ” is only 
true in part. Ihe system of communications touches only a com- 
paratively small area of Syria’s potential wealth. The telegraph 
and telephone systems are antiquated and unreliable. The military 
equipment which was handed over to Syria was in a deplorable 
state and will have to be replaced almost entirely. The splendour 
of the air-ports and the town services is still in its early dawn. 
Moreover, during the twenty-five years of their mandatory rule the 
French applied their system of colonial administration to the two 
countries. Far from building up a foundation of stable government, 
they indulged to the full, in a country always ripe for it, in their 
traditional divide et Where factions existed they were 
encouraged to the utmost. The Allepans were kept at enmity with 
the Damascenes ; the Alaouites and the Jebel Druze were organised 
largely as autonomous provinces, and were provided with arms to 
maintain their position ; the Bedouin were allowed to remain in a 
state of constant hostility to the “tarbooshy” governments. The 
surprising thing was the unity of these conflicting elements in May 
and June of 1945, when the Government faced the French with the 
nation solidly behind it. 

But the result of these developments in Syria has been that, 
although there exists a numerous educated class to furnish statesmen 
and administrators, there are few of that class who have had any 
training in the art of government. There is, it is true, a commercial 
community wel! able to hold its own in business with any foreign 
competition, but there is a real shortage of men with the agricultural 
nd industrial qualifications required to build up the economic life 
f the country to meet that competition. The economic development 
achieved by the French is insignificant compared with the country’s 
potentialities. Agriculture is primitive, and industry, to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent. The country is in a state of adminis- 
trative chaos, from which an over-worked band of earnest patriots 
is struggling to raise it. The business world is faced with a virgin 
area of enterprise where the possibilities are so vast that it is difficult 
to know where to begin. With all this it must be remembered that 
Syria before the Ottoman domination had been one of the richest 
and best administered countries of the known world, the granary 
of the Roman Empire, the focus of the Arab Empire at the height 
of its prosperity, and the centre from which scientific knowledge 
and much that is good in literature have been passed on to the 
civilisation of the West. Indeed, it is not often realised that the 
tomantic chivalry of the Middle Ages found many of its origins 
in the social practices of the Bedouin, brought westward by the 
feturning Crusaders. Moreover, for centuries Syria has made a 
handsome centribution to the civil services of the remaining countries 
% the Middle East, have drawn many able administrators 
from that source. 

Against such a background one of the most notable impressions 
which meets the visitor to Syria today is the Syrians’ practical 
tealisation of In every responsible quarter, 
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official and unofficial, there is a demand for technical help in 


agriculture, industry and administration. So far the Government 
have had to concentratz the greater part of their attention on the 
internal and economic needs of the country. They know now that 
they have a long road to travel, and that it will be still longer 
unless they can get effective help from outside. At the same time, 
they have to watch an innate fear of foreign influence which has 
been engendered among the population at large by history, and which 
expresses itself in a lynx-eyed watch kept in the Chamber of 
Deputies on anything which has a remote suspicion of concession 
to foreigners. In the economic world the country has a liberal 
sprinkling of trained technicians, but their standard of technical 
knowledge is not yet sufficiently high to enable them to cope 
effectively with the major problems arising. 

In spite of history, it is to the British that most eyes are turned 
in Syria for the heip which is required. British popularity, which 
was carried shoulder-high when the Emir Feisal swept into Damascus 
in 1918, suffered considerably when, in the view of the Arabs, we 
abandoned them to the French in 1919. The passing years did some- 
thing to remove the resentment against us, but not the suspicion of 
our good faith. From 1941 to 1945 it was to the British guarantee 
that the Syrians clung, in spite of their occasional doubts, as the key- 
stone of their promised independence. In 1945 British popularity 
rose again as our trocp3s marched into the main towns to intervene 
in the crisis caused by the intransigence of the policy of the local 
French administration. For another twelve months the Syrians 
watched the waverings of British policy as it struggled to find a 
way out of the apparent impasse in Anglo-French relations, but 
it was always with a fundamental belief in British good faith 
For once in a way British prestige, a little battered and war-weary, 
has survived the ordeal, and as a result we are offered a real and 
grateful friendship by a nation which faces a new and prosperous 
future. 

French suspicions of British intentions in the Levant States have 
for some time placed a handicap on our ability to take full advantage 
of the friendship offered. Because the French believed that it was 
our intention to drive them out of the Levant States, British policy 
had to disclaim any action which could be interpreted as official 
replacement of French influence. The requirements of internal 
security made necessary the loan of a small training team to re- 
organise the gendarmerie, but apart from this no official help has 
been given to the Syrian Government. It is worth considering 
whether the fact that the final settlement was made after intervention 
by the United Nations Security Council does not to some extent 
relieve Great Britain of the necessity for maintaining this altruistic 
attitude. 

But British policy cannot deter the individual Syrian from taking 
advantage of the proffered friendship to establish strong and lasting 
commercial relations. Since the Syrians must turn somewhere for 
help it seems natural for them to look to the British. They take 
their adherence to the Arab League very seriously, and since the 
policy of other nations of the League is to cultivate British friend- 
ship the Syrians wish to be included in the same orbit. The French 
have sabotaged their own possibilities of co-operation in Syria for 
some vears to come. The Americans have a strong cultural influence 
in the American University in Beyrout, but the country generally 
is too remote from their other interests to allow more than a super- 
ficial commercial relationship. There remains Russia, whose uneasy 
stirrings in Azerbaijan, among the Kurds, and over the Armeniars 
may herald a boa-constrictor policy devoted to the final isolation cf 
Turkey through Russian influence in the Levant States. If Greet 
Britain does not make it her business to consolidate Syrian friend- 
ship, which is presented with a remarkable degree of sincerity, sh: 
will be opening the way to a disruptive process which may hav: 
far-reaching effects in the Middle East generally. 

All these facts make it imperative that the situation in Syria shoulc 
not be allowed to fall back into the limbo of British policy. Hithertc 
the timing of that policy throughout the Middle East has not been 
altogether happy. On more than one occasion obvious steps towards 
new relations with the Arab countries have been neglected until 
circumstances appear to have forced them upon us. In the present 
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case British tenderness. for French susceptibilities has tended towards 
an attitude which has threatened our own interests without improving 
those of the French. Yet, since the French have made it impossible 
for themselves to influence Syrian development in any way for a long 
time to come, it is very much to their eventual advantage that the 
security of the Levant States should be assured by close commercial 
relations in which France may eventually take her share. Mean- 
1 world of critics, Great Britain can find another friend if 
she will make the effort to secure that friendship. And unimportant 
though that friendship may appear superficially now, its eventual 
a profound influence on the future of British 


Middle East. 


BUDGET AND COUNTRYSIDE 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


while, in 


reactions may have 


interests in the 


UR annual national Budget estimates are commonly looked 
forward tc with mingled hopes and fears, and always there 
are surprises—usually small and frequently unwelcome. But last 


week the Chancellor quietly wound up his speech with something 
so startling it has 
that I, at any rate, find this year’s Budget bv far the most significant 
and heartening of any I remember. For a generation at lea 
have about the health and 
looks of our countryside- which we know tl 
well-being and directly 
chivvied each successive Government, trying to make it admit tha 
there was, or should be, such a thing as a National Estate, it being 
surely the State’s duty to take over the 
from those private owners thet it was inexorably dislodging. 
it looked indifferently on, whilst the torn-off fragments of once well- 
integrated properties were thrown to the land-wolves or to anyone 
else who chose to scramble for them, for whatever purpose. That 
England that I first knew 
and loved that I sometimes despairingly felt that I could no longez 
bear to have my home in a country whose social and scenic integrity 
I seemed to be in real danger of outliving. To be sure, there 
hopeful contrary currents—the C.P.R.E., the National Trust, the 
movement for National Parks and so on—but they all seemed to 


be fighting a losing battle 


because been so often asked for and refused 





st those 


concerned ourselves good 
with 


happiness are 


of us who 





1 people’s own 


linked—have persistently 


management of the land 


Instead 


way has already gone so much of the 
were 


»gainst official indifference and hard- 


faced vested and commercial interests, where it always seemed to 
pay someone to slight or to destroy beauty, and where the dice 


seemed generally to be loaded against us. 


Of course, we comforted ourselves and each other by saying 
that it was all a matter of gradual education and of getting a true! 
set of values accepted, and that our propaganda might yet have an 
effect before all was lost, and that we must be patient and not look 
for a miracle nor any sudden conversion. And lo! here, amazingly, 
we have both at once, and of all unlikely places, in the Exchequer 
itself, whereby the overall effect of the new official view will be 
as fi hing and profound as the event was unexpected. Lord 





h é 
Keynes has a flair for being right, or, if you like, of getting his 
views eventually accepted, and if last Budget 
was surely his, for this is what he wrote in Britain and the 
a book I edited ten years ago: 

“In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the rich 
nobility continued in a private, self-regarding, attenuated manner 
what had been the office of the monarch and the State, with the 
Church somewhat in eclipse. But commenced in the 
eighteenth century, and reached a climax in the nineteenth, a new 
view of the functions of the State and of which still 
governs us today. This view was the utilitarian and economic— 
one might almost say financial—ideal, as the sole respectable 
purpose of the community as a whole ; the most dreadful heresy, 
perhaps, which has ever gained the ear of a civilised people. 
Bread and nothing but bread, and not even bread, but bread 
accumulating at compound interest until it has turned into a stone. 
Poets and artists have lifted occasional weak voices against the 
heresy. I fancy that the Prince Consort was the last protestor 
to be found in high places. But the Treasury view has prevailed 

not only in practice; the theory is equally powerful. We have 
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persuaded ourselves that it is positively wicked for the State to 
spend a halfpenny on non-economic purposes. Even education 
and public health only creep in under an economic alias on the 
ground that they ‘pay.’ We still apply some frantic perversion 
of business arithmetic in order to settle the problem whether jt 
better to pour milk feed it 1 

children. One form expenditure 
survives from the heroic age—war. And Must some. 
times pretend to be 


If there arises some 
ff non-economic expenditure which it would be a mani 


pays down the drains or 


uncaiculated 


school alone of 
even that 
economic. occasion 
test public 
thought suitable to hand round the hat to 


scandal to forgo, it is 
solicit the charity of private persons. 

‘his expedient is sometimes applied in cases which would bs 
incredible if we were not so well accustomed to them. An oy. 
standing example is to be found 
countryside from exploitation is 
recreation, amenity, or natural beauty. 
example of the way in which we are 
theory of the State, not only 
national resources is involved but, at the most, only a transfer 
from one pocket into another, but 
current matter. about the 
is such national unanimity in every quarter. When 
cliff, a reach of the 
destruction, 


where the preservation of th: 

required for 

This is a particularly good 
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hag-ridden by 


reasons of health. 
1 perverted 
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dbecause no of the 
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which there 


stretch of 


importance and urgency of 


Thames, a slope of down is scheduled for 
occur to the Prime Minister that the 
obvious remedy is for the State to prohibit the outrage and pay 
just compensation, if any; that would be There 
may be no man who minds the outrage more than he. But he is 
the thrall of the sub-human denizens of the Treasury. There is 
nothing for it but a letter to The Times and to hand round the 
hat.” 

What Lord Keynes, the he 
Budget as a whole I do not know, but as our most eloquent and 
effective champion of civilised amenities and official cultural enter- 
prise, he will feel, I imagine, very much as I do about this (to me 
unlooked for Land-Fund of £50,000,000, sudden falling of 
the Walls of Jericho that we have been trumpeting at so loudly and 
As a member of the Government Committee set up t 
report on the project for National Parks, I was not, 
unaware that substantial funds would have to be forthcoming from 
somewhere, if parks were ever to be established with 
] 


That “ if ” consequently loomed menacingly large in my 


it does not 





uneconomic. 


economist, may have thought of th 


ind the 


so long. 


Course, 


and suc- 
cess. mind ; 
it rather seemed that we were perhaps being encouraged to conceive 
an infant that the public was certainly eager to see born, but for 
whose reception no official or adequate arrangements seemed to have 
been made. But now all is well. The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning had evidently privily got together with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with this happy outcome 
ment fund, derived from the disposal of surplus wat 
working capital for the Land Board or Commission or whatever 
body is set up to acquire, hold, administer and develop the lands 
from which will be built up the new National Estate. 
Crown Lands are to be selected, used and managed with the greatest 
happiness and well-being of the greatest number as their main 
objective, not merely as financially sound investments from 
point of view, though imaginative and liberal-minded en 
have an odd way of sometimes embarrassing their altruistic pro- 
moters by turning out resounding and flagrant commercial successes. 
But such “ making good” all round does imply the most expert, 
skilful and enlightened management, which has so far been to seek 
in most publicly-held lands, whether under central or local govern- 
ment, or such great corporate bodies as Com- 
missioners. Even college properties have too often been treated 
aS mere counters in an opportunist financial game, rather than as 
parts of England for whose integrity and welfare such ancient and 
learned foundations should have felt themselves responsible, as did 
the best of the great private landowners of the past. As the new 
Budget drives yet another nail into their inevitable coffin, it is well 
indeed that provision should have at last been made for the take- 
over for lack of which England has suffered incalculably i the 
past half-century. An unsmirched Loch Lomend might have been 
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safely ours today had not our rigidly cash-minded Treasury snubbed 
the Duke who had imaginatively offered it as part payment of his 
death duties. 

The new National Estate will need and deserve even better and 
more expert direction than was lovingly bestowed on the best-run 
private property that ever adorned the English countryside at any 
time. In his Social History of England Dr. Trevelyan recalls 
several successive and differing golden ages, in each of which our 
country’s land was becoming increasingly comely and prosperous— 
though not, of course, without here and there its tarnished bits and 
pieces. For the first time in a century it does now seem that havoc 
may be stayed, and even that the coming of a new, yet quite other, 
1y be something more than a fond and fading dream. 


golden age m 
10w managed—on the powers 


But it all depends on how things are 
and personnel of the Land Commission itself and the use that is 
made of the advisory body that should surely be set up to voice 
the people’s views, both sectionally and at large. The Chancellor 
mentioned youth hostels, ramblers, National Parks and the National 
Trust as amongst beneficiaries, and one would 
expect all such to be represented and to sit alongside co-opted 
persons chosen for their special country wisdom and general en- 
lightenment. On the Commission itself would presumably sit, 
along with economists, educationalists and politicians, the very 
ablest and most progressive representatives of land-owners, land- 
wents and land-users, who should now have the greatest opportunity 
in all our history of leaving the mark of their genius on the land 
they love. Somewhere amenity societies would be duly represented, 
and the landscape architect must not be a forgotten man. 


his prospective 


The object of planning has been shortly defined as “the best use 
of the land”—whether for agriculture, industry, housing or re- 

More briefly still, I would say that the ultimate end of 
or should be—quite simply—more fun for more 
people. Mr. Dalton now seems, astonishingly, to agree. If that ts 
so, he will surely apply the “ best use” test to our waters as well 
land, and remove the queer and crippling tax on little 
boats that now prevents our adventurous youth from sailing into 


creation 


all planning is, 


to our 


self-reliant manhood through the tough discipline imposed by the 
ull blood sports, where the blood involved is your own. 
In view of his exordium I teel he may be trusted. This was how 

“T should like to think that through this Fund we shall 
some of the loveliest parts of this land to those who died 
that we may live in freedom. In this way let this 
ours be dedicated to the memory of our dead, and to the 





use and enjoyment of the living for ever.” 


MIDDLE EAST JOURNEY 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


HREE months ago I left England to give some lectures to the 
ivy, and promised also to speak for the British Council 
in places where there were British Institutes. On reaching Malta, 
I found that the late Governor, a devoted friend of Malta, had been 
booed at a football match. On arriving at Cairo I got mixed up in 
the riots, and had literally to watch my step. In Palestine I havs 
us damage done to military establishments. Next to 
me in a Jewish hospital lies a gallant British police officer with half 
a leg left for his retirement in England. Indeed, as I have spent 
some four weeks in hospital, partly in Cairo and partly in Jerusalem, 
there has been an interval for reflection on this phenomenon of 
so-called anti-British feeling. 
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me return to Malta. Although my main business was with 

ind my contract or assignment was to tell the sailors some- 
thing of our domestic problems, I was anxious to meet some Maltese. 
This proved difficult. Eventually, with the help of the British 
I was invited to a Maltese home where a keen young 
s rehearsing Clifford Bax’s Without a Thorn. Eventually 
‘re some twenty of us, mostly young. We had a sumptuous 
meal and then sang songs, old and new. As this particular 
home was hard by the W.R.N.S. hostel, I inquired whether any of 
* No,” came the sad reply. “They are 
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not allowed to mix with us.” This story could be multiplied. The 
thirst for knowledge about English books, plays, music and, above all, 
for personal friendship, the hopelessly unsatisfied demand for edu- 
cation (to which Miss Wilkinson can bear testimony from her hurried 
visit) was everywhere evident. 

In Alexandriz and Cairo, after fulfilling my Service assignments 
to Army and Air Force, as well as Navy, I sought to meet Egyptians 
and look at some of their schools. Once again it was evident that 
our diplomatic circles were out of touch with the young movements. 
Here again I must except the Health and Labour attachés (recent 
innovation) and the British Council. At the British Institute I met 
two dozen graduates of the University which I represent in Parlia- 
ment. Throughout the riot full attendance was maintained at an 
Education Week run by the Institute. Still more interesting, I found 
throughout the Middle East the remarkable influence of one man, 
Reed, Headmaster of Victoria College. Scores of Ministers and high 
Egyptian officials still send their sons to Victoria College. At this 
moment the Cairo branch of the College has a waiting list of 400 
and is threatened with closure owing to lack of financial support. 
Much more could be written about recent years in Egypt, but I am 
prepared to say that the riots need never have occurred, if a few 
imaginative steps had been taken six months ago. The main point 
now is that the Government has handsomely done the right thing 
by sending Lord Stansgate, with the prospect of Mr. Bevin to 
follow. 

As for Palestine, I can only say: This is the failure of a mandate. 
We are all to blame. One has only to compare the expenditure on 
security with that on health and education to realise the measure 
of the tragedy. Seventy per cent. of keen Arab children cannot 
obtain education because there are no schools or teachers. A very 
limited number have been given access to higher academic standards ; 
some good school-gardens exist and one trade school. How differ- 
ently the Jewish children fare, with scores of spacious schools, half 
a dozen vitally interesting experiments in the settlements, kinder- 
gartens, school lunches, a higher technical college and the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus, which faces me as I write. Palestine 
has two systems, one Arabic and one Hebrew. Many of tl 
each side belong to militant nationalist movements. Education is 
here indeed an instrument of opposing nationalist policies. It is in 
vain for the noble Dr. Magnes to urge a bi-national state as long 


t 
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1e staff on 


as there is no common loyalty fostered in the schools. 
again the only terrain on which it has been possible to see Arabs 
and Jews together has been the few remaining Chri 
and the classes of the British Institute in Haifa and Jerusalem. 
What is the upshot of all this? First, British sailors, airmen, 
soldiers and police are being asked to do most 
and are frankly tired of it all. Secondly, we 
policy in Malta, Egypt and Palestine, as 
Middle East. | 








Thirdly, British officials and 
ment is to replace the British Council must represent 11 
and functions a different Oriental 
deeply conscious that brilliant exceptions must be 


Last, and perhaps most 
I I 


approach to the 





somewhat generalised criticism. 
our scholars and philosophers must find common 
for the Christian, Muslim and Judaist faiths. Intoler 


Some voice, outside Government as well as 





child of ignorance. 
inside, a Churchill or a Smuts, must appeal te the world, not only 
to Europe but to the Middle East, to stop the inhumanity to Jewry 
which is now so sadly manifesting itself in the Arab world as well 
as in Europe. 

Britain has a big moral task to perform in the Middle East. In 
spite of booings, riots and shootings, there is a strong personal trust 
which even in the last vear has become very firm in Cyrenaica and 
Tripoli through the wise administration of ex-Sudanese officials. 
I have not mentioned Russia in these notes for one main reason. 
Only a positive policy can match Russian penetration, and that 
policy must be concerned with other things than oil and com- 
munications, important though these may be. Russia is not wanted, 
but if a vacuum is left by British neutrality or 
will win adherents. Britain’s moral task now 


the best possible counsel to a dozen young Governments, whx 


ineptitude, Russia 


consists in offering 
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some cases are forced to skip centuries in changing from autocracy and 
subservience to democracy and responsibility. This can be an exciting 
and challenging episode in the evolution of British foreign policy. 


DOMINIONS AND KING 


By SIR SHULDHAM REDFERN.* 

HE recent announcement that the King and Queen propose to 

visit South Africa early next year will be warmly welcomed, 
not only throughout the Union but in all the Dominions. Travel 
has always been in the kingly tradition. In the days when the 
personal rule of the Sovereign was much closer than it is today 
the King spent long periods away from England. King Richard I, 
for instance, spent the greater part of his reign abroad, and through- 
out the Middle Ages it was no unusual thing for the King to be 
absent from his capital for long periods and at frequent intervals. 
And although the King’s overseas “ possessions” in the fifteenth 
century were nearer to England in point of distance than any coun- 
try now under the Crown, yet they were immeasurably more in- 
accessible. Only in comparatively recent years have communications 
so improved that a journey from London to almost any part of the 
Empire is less arduous, and certainly less perilous, than a journey 
from London to York less than two centuries ago. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that travel, and especially travel by air, will 
soon become so safe and comfortable that visits by the King and 
Queen to all parts of the Empire will be of frequent occurrence 
The first visit to each Dominion must of necessity be of a com- 
prehensive and general nature ; but thereafter, instead of such visits 
being sporadic and spectacular episodes, they will probably be fre- 
quent, and of no more consequence than a visit to Scotland. They 
will, moreover, be undertaken to an increasing extent for specific 
purposes such as the opening of Parliament, or even for a holiday. 

Since the Dominions acquired equality of status with the United 
Kingdom and with one another, the position of the Sovereign in all 
of them is identical. His Majesty is no less King of South Africa 
than he is King of England. The people of Australia and New 
Zealand owe allegiance to the same Sovereign as the people of 
Canada. The fact that the King’s permanent home is in Great 
Britain is irrelevant to the fact that His Majesty is in theory con- 
cerned with the affairs no less of South Africa than of the country 
in which he happens to live. He would be just as much King of 
England if he lived in New Zealand. In practice, however, the 
King performs a dual function. He is the Sovereign head of each 
of the five states which go to make up the British Commonwealth 
of Nations under the Crown. He is also, in respect of one of them 
—Great Britain—concerned with the normal daily routine of state 
business, and performs such duties as are carried out by his repre- 
sentatives in the Dominions. 

The British Commonwealth and Empire has not been built up 
by any logical or even legalistic process. If it had been, the natural 
result of the grant of equality of status to the Dominions would 
have been the appointment of a Governor-General of Great Britain 
and, so far as the King is concerned, to substitute for a detailed 
interest in the day-to-day affairs of government at Westminster a 
general interest in each and all of the five nations of the Common- 
wealth. But it should, nevertheless, be recognised that, just as the 
King’s absence from Great Britain creates an abnormal situation, so 
His Majesty’s absence from the Dominions is equally abnormal. If 
equality of status under the Crown means anything, it means that 
in each Dominion a normal state of affairs exists only when the King 
is actually present. 

There appear to be two ways of making provision for the carry- 
ing out of the Royal functions during His Majesty’s absence. In 
Great Britain it has been customary to appoint a Council of State. 
This is a somewhat cumbersome system, but the Council is designed 
to perform only the simple and formal duties in relation to affairs 
of state. For the most part these duties consist of the automatic 
affixing of signatures. It is questionable whether a Council of State 
would be adequate if the King were absent for more than a few 





months. In the other Dominions, however, where the absence of 
the Sovereign is for much longer periods, a representative is 
* For ter Secretary to the Governor-General of Canad 
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appointed on the recommendation of the Prime Minister concerned 
‘The title of Governor-General has been retained, but the functions 
of the Governor-General are now entirely different from what they 
were before the passing of the Statute of Westminster in 1931. He 
has one duty and one duty only, and that is to represent the King 
The fact that he may be English does not impose on hi 
, 7 £ mpose on him any 
obligation to act as an intermediary between his own country and 
the country in which he represents the Crown. In fact, he has 
to be most careful not to do so. He may enjoy considerable Prestig: 
on his own account and by virtue of his office, but this is po 
allowed to obscure the fact that he is temporarily representing some. 
one else. When the King is present, the Governor-General has 
no status and the reason for his existence automatically disappears, 
This position was clearly demonstrated when the King visited 
Canada in 1939. ‘he Governor-General did not even meet him 
on arrival. He acted as His Majesty’s host in Ottawa, but the rela. 
tionship between the King and the Governor-General was a social 
and not an official one. 

These arrangements might well be reviewed in the light of present 
conditions. The practical, though not the theoretical, difference 
in the present relationship between the Crown and Great Britain 
and the Crown and the self-governing Dominions constitutes ap 
inequality which in due course might prejudice the fullest possible 
co-operation which is so essential a feature of the British Common. 
wealth. In securing this co-operation the Crown has a vital part 
to play. It is, for example, the considered opinion of many that 
the immediate and sustained response of Canada to the threat of 
aggression in 1939 was in no small measure due to the visit of the 
King and Queen to the Dominion a few months before the out- 
break of war. The fact remains that the King is, in Mr. Churchill’ 
words, “the constitutional link which joins us to the self-governing 
Dominions. He embodies a multiple Kingship unique in the world 
of today, and, so far as I know, in the history of the past.” And 
again, “It is a Kingship to which all the other Governments of 
the Empire feel an equal allegiance and an equal right.” In such 
circumstances, it may be hoped that rapidly improving communica- 
tions will enable the King to visit his overseas possessions more 
frequently than has been hitherto possible. His Majesty should be 
able to go to Ottawa or Canberra or Pretoria in order to live and 
reign there for varying periods and with no more ceremony than is 
incurred by a visit to Windsor or Balmoral. 

It might also be desirable in due course to modify the system 
by which the King is represented during his absence. Most people 
would regard it as absurd if, when His Majesty goes to South 
Africa next year, Mr. Attlee recommended that a distinguished soldier 
from one of the Dominions should be appointed Governor-General 
of Great Britain, but that would be in accordance with the strict 
constitutional practice if the full measure of equality referred to in 
the Statute of Westminster were strictly applicable. If, however, 
the appointment of a single representative is considered more suit- 
able in the Dominions than the adoption of the British practice of 
establishing a Council of State, there is .little to be said in favour 
of the title of Governor-General. It in no way connotes the posi- 
tion of the representative of the Crown, and it perpetuates a feeling 
of “ colonialism ” which ill accords with the present position. That 
a Governor-General! should also be designated Commander-in-Chiet 
seems to conflict with the principle that the King is _himseif 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces of the Crown wherever they 
may be. 

The overseas Dominions of the British Commonwealth have 
acquired a new consciousness and a new sense of their importance 
as world Powers. Thev are sensitive to any suggestion that they 
are inferior in status or stature to Great Britain. They are never- 
theless proud of their origins, and prouder still of the manner ol 
their progression from colonial dependency to fully autonomous 
self-government. They are jealous of their loyalry and devotion to 
the Crown. At the same time they recognise that, in a world of 
shifting allegiances and unstable alliances, no constitutional force 
can be taken for granted, and every institution, if it is to endure, 
must be brought into line with rapidly changing circumstances 
They realise that the British Empire is not so much an end in itseil 
as an intermediate structure in an eventual international 1 
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ion. ‘Vo such an organisation they would probably be prepared 
to sacrifice something of their sovereignty if every other nation 
did likewise, but they will never do so until they have first exer- 
cised it to the full. And if their complete independence and 
sovereignty in every detail are recognised by the people of this 
country, then will they co-operate on equal terms to the benefit 
of all those with whom they are associated. But to whatever extent 
inequalities are allowed to remain, the full measure of mutual co- 
operation is likely to be diminished. 


YEA AND NAY 


By THE RT. HON. LORD MACMILLAN 

HEN Nietzsche said that the choice lies between a yea-saying 

and a nay-saying to life that not altogether admirable philo- 
sopher propounded a penetrating truth. Never has this choice 
confronted us with more insistency than in these times, when we 
have daily to determine our attitude to a vast proliferation of plans 
and projects for the rehabilitation of a shattered world. By our 
response we classify ourselves. To some minds the presentation 
of a new idea is exciting and stimulating. In other minds it evokes 
only a suspicious distrust. The former are all for lending their 
aid; the latter are no less strenuous in opposition. The thought 
of a brave new world goes to the heads of some people; others 
share Sir Max Beerbohm’s repugnance to seeing Jerusalem built 
“on England’s smooth and asphalt land.” It is as if the physical 
law that action and reaction are equal and opposite had its analogue 
in the mental sphere. 

This strife of spirits between the enthusiast and the sceptic is 
not altogether a bad thing. It is better to have convictions, positiv: 
or negative, and to be prepared to fight for them, than to eddy 
in the sluices of indecision or earn with Coeur de Lion the 
sobriquet of Richard Yea-and-Nay. Sometimes, no doubt, it is diffi- 
cult for human nature to accept Burke’s aphorism that our antagonist 
is our helper. But it is true. In the heat of conflict the ore is 
purified of its dross. By blows on the anvil the metal is shaped. 
This hard doctrine may bring comfort to those who are daunted 
by the critical reception of their cherished enterprises. But all 
depends upon how the conflict is waged. There are rules of chivalry, 
there are conventions, for the mitigation of the asperities of intel- 
lectual warfare. It is when controversy disregards these rules and 
conventions, as it is now so apt to do, and the last ditch becomes 
the gutter, that it grows squalid and sordid. Especially is this so 
when it descends to personalities, abuse of persons instead of con- 
futation of theories, attribution of unworthy motives, dishonest mis- 
representation and all the other base weapons of the intellectual 
bandit. 

The art of making allowances for the point of view of an opponent, 
of understanding its merits before attacking its defects, is of the 
essence of profitable debate. When the enthusiast to whom every- 
thing seems easy and clear exclaims in exasperation that there are 
no difficult problems, only difficult people, let him pause and ask 
himself if perchance he is not himself the difficult person. Mag- 
nanimity is of greater value than unanimity. The hall-mark of 
freedom is diversity. The real vice of Communism and Fascism, 
as of all totalitarian systems, is their suppression of adventurous 
originality. To them non-conformity is a crime. The plan of the 
totalitarian heaven makes no provision for many mansions, but only 
for uniform blocks of Council houses. If the State says “ Yea,” 
no one shall be heard to say “Nay.” It insists on the sacrifice 
of realities to the symmetry of cherished theories. This intolerance 
of everything that deviates from the approved pattern means the 
deathblow to progress. The close association between freedom and 
the tolerance of diversity was long ago passionately affirmed by 
John Locke in his famous “ Letters on Toleration,” written in 1685, 
on the eve of the Revolution, when he was in banishment in Holland. 
In his time the burning question was the toleration of diversity in 
religious belief and practice. 

So far as this country is concerned that battle has been won, 
though we have seen unhappy recrudescences of religious persecu- 
tion of recent years on the Continent. For us the contest is now 
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being waged round political and economic freedom. The intolerance 
of the present day is concerned primarily with material rather than 
with spiritual things, with methods of government, with social 
welfare, with regulation of the activities of the individual in the 
conduct of his mundane affairs. Not but that there is a spiritual 
element here, too, for the contest ultimately relates itself to the 
conception of the good life and how it is to be lived. Is there to 
be the maximum of freedom for each to work out his own destiny, 
or are our lives to be regimented according to what the State thinks 
good for us? Are our lives to be free-flowing rivers fed from 
heaven and finding their own way to the sea, or are they to be 
canals fed by waterworks and directed to specific destinations? One 
thing is certain; all parties have travelled a long way since Tom 
Paine, the pioneer apostle of the rights of labour, laid down that 
“the more perfect civilisation is, the less occasion it has for govern- 
ment. It is but few general laws that civilised life requires.” 
One of the strangest phenomena of an unsettled period such as 
that through which the world is now passing is that extreme opinions, 
positive and negative, are then held with a fervour and tenacity 
for which the general uncertainty affords no warrant. “The mors 
doubtful the political outlook,” wrote John Buchan, “the fiercer 
will be the dogmas which men create and contend for... . It is 
an old trait of human nature when in the mist to be very sure about 
its road.” 

It is painfully true, as a recent searcher of the human heart has 
said, that “disapproval occupies the greater part of our conversa- 
tion,” but he hastens to add that “if nothing were left of which to 
disapprove, the salt of life would-.lose its savour.” So mankind 
will go on approving and disapproving, and from the impact of 
opposites will emerge the practicable compromise,—“ odious to 
passionate natures because it seems a surrender, and to intellectual 
natures because it seems a confusion,” in Santayana’s words—yet 
often the best solution in a work-a-day world which has always 
to content itself with the second-best. The eternal duality of good 
and evil can never be reconciled in a higher unity, and what is 
ultimately good and what is ultimately evil in practical affairs can 
never be determined either by authority or by reason. For, as 
Tennyson’s Ancient Sage admonishes us, “ nothing worthy proving 
can be proven, nor yet disproven,” and so he bids us cling to Faith 
who “brightens at the clash of ‘Yes’ and ‘No,” and “sees the 
Best that glimmers through the Worst.” Neither “the everlasting 
Nay” nor “the everlasting Yea ” can be the rule of human life. 


THE ISOLATED 


By the myth of unique significance 
Men have become so absorbed 
That the wisdom of the caterpillar 
Leaves them undisturbed, 


And the vast glory of stars 
Calms neither joy nor grief 
Whilst nothing of life or death 
Can be learnt from a falling leaf ; 


Even April birdsong 

Is in vain; 

Conversation of running water 
Holds no meaning for men. 


Pattern of owl Aight, 

Stoat’s elastic dancing, 
Vixen’s sweet hilarity, 
Hare’s delirious racing 


Declare the grace of God 

Again and again— 

Yet swift as light flows the Holy Ghost 
Through the empty hands of men 


Oh, in what terrible importance 
Men stand alone! 
So blind, they might learn from any mole, 
So deaf, from any stone. 
FRANCES BELLERBY. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N December, 1938, M. Grégoire Gafenco became Rumanian 
] Minister for Foreign Affairs. In the following April, a few weeks 
only after Hitler by occupying Prague had destroyed the Munich 
agreement, he paid an official visit to the main European capitals. 
When Rumania changed her policy and became the uneasy satellite 
of the Axis, M. Gafenco retired from politics and sought indignant 
but dignified exile in Switzerland. During the last few days he has 
revisited London. To his old friends he has brought the un- 
diminished charm of his personality and a touch of that detached 
philosophy which comes from years of exile ; and from England, I 
feel, he has derived an impression of sense and solidity which has 
convinced him that his old loyalties and principles, although they 
drove him into exile, were not in themselves incorrect. He brought 
with him his latest book, Derniers Jours de ’Europe, which has been 
published in Paris and which I understand is appearing in an English 
translation. In this book he describes his diplomatic travels of 
April, 1939, and records in detail his conversations with Ribbentrop 
and Colonel Beck, with Leopold III and Daladier, with Chamber- 
lain, Churchill and Halifax, with Ciano and Mussolini, with Metaxas 
and Prince Paul. M. Gafenco is too modest and too scholarly a man 
to indulge in wisdom after the event. He is well aware that we, 
who read his record with minds bruised by six atrocious years, will 
regard the diplomatists of the pre-war years as men of little vision 
and no courage ; to us the issue appears a clear-cut conflict, on the 
one hand between rights and principles, and on the other between 
an almost daemonic spirit of cruelty and aggression. To us it may 
seem incredible that the statesmen of the peace-loving nations did 
not realise from the outset that they were dealing with forces which 
were impervious to reason and impelled by a hurricane of madness. 
M. Gafenco indulges in no such generalisations ; he affirms that those 
who during those alarming months of 1939 sought to maintain the 
peace were honourable and often enlightened men ; what went wrong 
was that each one of the leading figures in the crisis had his own 
fixed idea, his own special angle of misunderstanding ; and that there 
was no common conception which could unite these disparities. It 
is for this reason that his book is of such absorbing interest. 

* o * . 

We begin with Colonel Beck, who climbed into M. Gafenco’s 
train while it was on its way from Bucharest to Berlin. The Polish 
Foreign Minister was a courageous and persistent man; but his 
judgement was warped by the obstinacy with which he clung to his 
own misunderstanding of the situation. Colonel Beck did not believe 
in collective security ; he had no confidence whatsoever in the League 
of Nations ; he was convinced that the essential conflict was one 
between Germany and Russia and that Poland’s friendship and sup 
port must therefore be essential to Hitler. This fixed idea tempted 
him to attribute to the Fuhrer qualities of constancy and reliability 
which were non-existent. He imagined that he could speak to Hitle1 
- He imagined that he alone 
of al] European statesmen really understood Germany and the 
Germans. He believed that Hitler, unlike his predecessors, was 
convinced of the “ reality” of the Russian danger and that as com- 
pared to that vast oriental menace little things like Danzig could be 


” 


“as man to man, as soldier to soldier 


arranged by minor adjustments. He believed that, with the occupa 
tion of Czechoslovakia, Germany would in fact become a satisfied 
Power. He poured out al] these convictions and deductions to 
M. Gafenco as the ministerial train sped on its way to Silesia. The 


Rumanian Foreign Secretary was impressed by the force of his con 
victions ; he saw in him a man doomed by his own fixed idea 
* * * * 
Two days later M. Gafenco arrived in Berlin He was met a 


the railway station by Herr von Ribbentrop, the fantares of trumpet 
nd all the apparatus of military conceit. Ribbentrop, for his part 


did not try to render himself agreeabk » Grocring was tar mot! 
expansive wind trank And then came the interview with Hitler in 
ncellery M. Gafenco tound the Fuhrer “a smaller man 

] gd expe } nad more pall hi appearance at first sight 
nimp! Nothing in him seemed to depart 


from the ordinary.” 


As the convefsation proceeded M. Gafenco 


began to feel lonely ; he realised that this strange feeling was dye 
to the fact that this little man on the sofa behind him was not q 
human being, but the voice of a powerful nation; “I felt,” he 
records, “as if I was not talking to a single man, but to a million 


men.” 


insidious, at the next menacing,” he became afraid. 
Fiihrer mentioned England, and at that his whole 


Listening to the monologue of Hitler, “at one momen 


Suddenly the 
appearance 


changed ; he rose from the sofa, paced the room and began to yelj 


aloud. 


aggressive, dangerous. 


The fixed idea became apparent. 


England was all-powerful, 


England was too stupid to realise that what 


he, Adolf Hitler, was offering her was a half-share in the dominion 


of the world. 


And how dared England defy his plans? 


England 


who was not able to put two armoured Givisions into the field; 


England whose air-force was incapable of resistance. 


“Our air- 


force,” shouted Hitler, “is the finest. in the world; no single city 
of our enemies will remain intact.” And even if England were 


not defeated, what would be the result? 


“ Each of us,” screamed 


Hitler, “the conqueror and the conquered, will lie buried under 
ruins; the only man to gain will be the man in Moscow—nur 


einem wird es niitzen, dem da von Moskau.” 


Thus Hitler also 


was suffering from his fixed idea; to him our refusal to share 


wor!d-power was nothing more than blind obstinacy. 


stupidity even the gods must fight in vain. 


tactlessness. 


* + * 


* 


Against such 


M. Gafenco recounts an incident which occurred during his visit 
to Berlin, which should become the classic illustration of German 


The object of Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop was w 


convince the Rumanian Minister of Germany’s conciliatory inten- 
tions while allowing him io realise imphcitly the proportions of her 
They could not resist, however, the temptation of obtruding 


power. 


that power upon his attention in a way that was bound to cause 


humiliation. 


It was the occasion of Hitler’s fiftieth birthday and a 


vast parade was to be held; Hitler attempted, almost by force, to 
drag M. Gafenco to this ceremony and to place him between M 
Hacha and Mgr. Tiso, the representatives of a violated Bohemia and 
a violated Slovakia: M. Gafenco was only able to avoid this Roman 
triumph by simulating sudden illness and by taking to his bed. It 


these lunges of arrogant violence 


was 


failure of the Nazi conspiracy. 


which brought about the 


“The world,” write M. Gafenco, 


“woke up too soon”; it was the inability of the Nazis to limit their 
boastfulness which aroused us from ou 
relief, after this distressing episode, that M. Gafenco continued his 
again he found a special 


journey 


angle of misunderstanding. 


to Brussels and London. Here 
“ Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of Germany 


r slumbers. It was with 


was about as imaginary as Hitler’s conception of England.” ° But 


there was a difference. 


Instead of the fanfares and the steel helmets 


M. Gafenco was met at Victoria by a gentleman in a lounge suit. He 
was deeply impressed by “the undeniable moral quality” which 


Mr. Chamberlain possessed. 


Visit 


He was encouraged by his London 


and by his conversations with Churchill; it was when he 
seemed to have lost her 


crossed 


to Paris and felt that “ France 


feeling for Europe” that his acute anxiety returned. 


journey across the gulf of thunderous years? 


* . * 


* 


What therefore are the conclusions, implicit rather than explicit, 
which M. Gatenco comes to when he looks back upon this strange 


First, that in spite of 


much good will and energy, the statesmen of Europe cid not develep 
“a deep moral reaction ” against the Nazi evil. Secondly, that when 


zones of influence, war is bound to resul 
interests of the strong become more important than the rule 
hly, that European culture 


then 
is something more than an empty name, 


has deve loped tor two tl 
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THE THEATRE 
«The Long Mirror.’’ By J. B. Priestley. At the New Lindsey Theatre 
Club. 

“PresENTING Vital Plays” is what the announcements say that the 
New Lindsey Theatre Club is doing. If they had said “ Presenting 
Vorpal Plays,” or better still just “Presenting Plays,” they would 
have given no one the chance to play the always irritating purist. As 
it is, the epithet seems calculated to goad the critic into—well, into 
criticism ; for The Long Mirror is vital neither in the dictionary 
nor in the common-usage sense. It has nothing much to do with 
life and it is not “ vital” that anybody should go and see it. These 
harsh words must not, however, be taken as reflecting on the enter- 

ise of its sponsors, for the New Lindsey Theatre Club has almost 
lj the hallmarks of vitality. 

The first act of Mr. Priestley’s play is rather good. A young 
lady, Miss Elder, newly arrived in a small private hotel in Wales, 
reveals to the only other guest that she has come there to meet a man 
whom she has never seen nor been in any kind of direct contact 
with, and who does not even know that she exists. The man is 
Michael Camber, a composer whose work, though distinguished, 
suffers from all the ills which seem, in the theatre at any rate, 
endemic to the musical profession—self-torture, frustration, violence 
and other symptoms of a maladjusted ego. Camber is bringing 
his wife to the hotel in the Rope that in its seclusion he and she can 
reach a wise decision about the future of their marriage, which is 
going badly. When Camber appears, the more-than-telepathic Miss 
Elder makes good her claim to know more than anyone else—more, 
almost, than he knows himself—about the composer, and we await 
developments with interest. 

It would not be true to say that there are no developments, for 
by the end of the second act Camber and the girl have decided that 
they belong to one another and are all but on the wing together, 
while by the end of the third the girl, after a long talk to Mrs. 
Camber, has deftly, heroically and implausibly patched up their 
marriage, and the Cambers (who, one couldn’t help feeling, have 
already had a full and rather trying day) are off on an all-night 
drive over the Welsh mountains in a storm, bound—we are asked 
to presume—for happiness. So a good deal happens to this triangle 
with, as it were, an extra dimension. 

But we are not moved, nor after the first act are we much 
interested. The characters do not command our sympathy, nor can 
their destinies evoke suspense. Camber, in particular, is a crashing 
bore, and we feel less and less inclined to follow the author as he 
hacks his way through the luxuriant but conventional jungle of the 
composer's emotions. The actors are not helped by the style of 
either the dialogue or the production. The former is too literary ; 
the latter too intense. The prose in which these people lay bare 
their souls is for the most part high-flown stuff, and this combines 
with the producer’s over-pregnant technique to produce an atmos- 
phere of fustian. 

Miss Joan Miller gives a very strong and compelling performance 
as the visionary girl, and Miss Ilona Ference grapples creditably 
with the inconsistencies of Mrs. Camber. It is hardly Mr. Basil 
Coleman’s fault that Camber remains a tiresome, overweening puppet. 
Miss Margaret Scudamore draws a firm sketch of a dim but (by 
comparison with the other characters) credible old lady. One can 
nly conclude by wishing the New Lindsey Theatre Club better 
luck next time. PETER FLEMING 


THE CINEMA 


“Portrait of Maria.’’ At the Ritz.——* You Only 
Revived at the London Pavilion. 
Tue sleuthing type of cinema-goer, if he can penetrate the queues 
besieging the Empire to enjoy the celluloid variety turns chosen 
from beyond the grave by the spirit of Ziegfeld (ethereally imper- 
sonated by Mr. William Powell), will find in the humble cinema 
next door a less ordinary experience. For here is a Mexican film 
Portrait of Maria is the second of the M.G.M. “foreign” films for 
mternational distribution, and although the production is less 
and the theme less topical than we enjoyed in The Last 
both producer and distributor are to be congratulated on 





Live Once.”’ 








Unance 


this second demonstration that cameras do not refuse to function 
outside the territories of the Great Powers. Portrait of Maria shows 


Hollywood influence in the construction of the story, and American 
been substituted for the original, but theme and 
remain simple, sensitive and honest. Criticism of the plot 
ive I find unjust. A young Mexican-Indian maiden and 
want to marry, but have no money, and are prevented 


cialogue is 
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by the villagers from making a living because the girl’s mother 
was a prostitute. The young man steals and goes to jail, and the 
girl poses for a friendly painter and is denounced for this innocent 
piece of supposed immorality. And so, like her mother before her, 
she is stoned to death by the enraged villagers. Here is surely a 
simple tragedy of intolecance, displaying virtues of form seldom to 
be found in the over-ornate conventionality of the usual screen story 
with its formally prescribed twists and turns, The stggy is set not 
in the traditional screen Mexico of arid cactus-bearing plains, but 
in a valley of tall, delicate poplars and calm rivers, where garlands 
of flowers grace the.most humdrum objects. In one magnificent 
scene the villagers, in a tumultuous army, conduct to church their 
beasts and domestic pets, all ridiculously garlanded for the “ feast 
of the small animals.” In the camera’s excursions on the river 
we move past boats covered in exotic blooms and beneath ornamental 
arches hidden under the same gay covering. And against this back- 
ground the hopeless love of the grave and handsome man and maid 
and the easily aroused hatred of their flower-loving neighbours 
becomes horribly credible. The crowds pouring through village 
streets, the portraits of Indian and peon seen singly or in beautifully 
composed groups—all these give the film outstanding quality. 
“You Only Live Once,” first shown before the war, reminds 
us of the earlier works of Mr. Fritz Lang, whose latest successes 
include “ The Woman in the Window ” and “ Scarlet Street.” It is 
sad to see from what high social purposes Mr. Lang’s technical 
mastery has now been diverted. In “You Only Live Once” he 
tells a tale of intolerance which shows curious similarities with the 
theme of “ Portrait of Maria.” His heroine and hero, played by 
Miss Sylvia Sydney and—most brilliantly—by Mr. Henry Fonda, 
are the victims of a nation-wide man-hunt reaching fanaticism in 
the blind conviction of “once a crook, always a crook.” The attack 
upon American hypocrisy and intolerance has lost some of its impact 
by reason of subsequent and more horrible evils overseas ; but the 
film is brilliantly made, anc achieves moments of intolerable suspense 
and sharp emotion by means at once simpler and more effective 
than those commonly employed in the over-sophisticated crime films 
of today. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


BALLET 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At Covent Garden. 


THE new ballet Adam Zero, music by Arthur Bliss, choreography 
by Robert Helpmann, scenery and costumes by Roger Furse, is a 
distinctly ambitious work, for it is an attempt to portray in terms of 
ballet a conception of man’s life as a never-ending succession of 
cy@les, like the succession of seasons which changes vegetable life 
from spring to winter. The analogy will strike most spectators as 
pessimistic perhaps because it is not yet possible for the majority 
to regard man’s life as objectively as most of us are accustomed to 
look upon that part of nature represented by the vegetable world. 
Nevertheless, this is the philosophy behind Michael Benthall’s and 
Robert Helpmann’s ballet, in which is represented as 
the head of a ballet company creating under our eyes and 
growing olde: and older as he does so, thus giving scope to a variety 





a Daillet 





of scenes. From youthful vitality to semle impotence Adam pro- 
ceeds on his life’s way, and the Three Fates (The Designer, The 
Wardrobe Mistress and The Dresser) dominate every stage of his 


career, finally bringing it to an end. Then upon a blackboard the 
Stage Director adds up the pluses and minuses of Adam’s life, and 
Only Mr. Helpmann’s 


to Zzro. 





they cance! out, making it all amour 


he is helped by his own talent as a mime and by Arthur Bliss’s 
appropriate music, which dramatic tension in a masterly 
way. The scenery and costumes by Roger Furse are also in keep- 
ing, so that Adam Zero achieves a certain unity. Praise is due to 
Jean Bedells, Julia Farron and Pamela Nye as the Three Fates and 
to June Brae as Adam's beloved Prima Ballerina, but I am afraid 
that the ballet as a whole does not make the underlying philosophy 
convincing JAMES REDFERN. 
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ART 


The Re-opening of the Tate. 


Tue six elegantly redecorated rooms containing the multiple 
exhibition which marks the re-opening of the Tate firmly under- 
line the recent and rapid decay of painting in Paris. The magnifi- 
cent pick of the Tate's own collection of nineteenth-century French 
pictures which fill Room I and the Arts Council’s splendidly chosen 
group of fifty-seven Cézanne water-colours in Room I]—an exhibi- 
tion one would go far to see by itself—are of a distinction beside 
which the contents of the third room look unimportant, and, in the 
case of Braque, merely decorative. Braque and Rouault, whos: 
works fill this third and central hall, are unevenly served, through 
no fault of the British Council. Twenty-five new Braques from 
Paris, most of them large and lent by the artist, face a wall of 
Rouaults which, were it not powerfully aided by the hasty inclusion 
of several of his early works from English collections, would look 
like the pickings of a concierge employed to salvage from the great 
man’s wastebin. In my view, Rouault is incomparably the greatest 
living artist, and it is sad that Paris should have seen fit to send only 
four very small examples of his best painting, Nos. 31, 32, 33 and 
34 respectively, together with fifteen near-duds and a selection of 
prints which, though magnificent, are already familiar to the British 
audience. A really fine collection of his gouaches and oils would 
have stood up even to Cézanne. The contributions from London 
serve to give the visitor some idea of Rouault’s tragic power, but 
they neither fully represent his development, nor do they hang as 
a successful group. 

In the introduction to the catalogue, M. Germain Bazin works 
himself into a fine fury about the possible lack of comprehension 
which may greet the new pictures by Braque. He speaks of “ young 
barbarians” expressing scorn of Braque’s images,” 
and he makes great play with historical parallels and (if the word is 
permissible) iconopatriotic assertions. Now this is the sort of stuff 
I write myself about British art, and I write it because I believe 
England is just about to emerge from a century of 
mediocrity into a period of great painting, and thai this fact should be 
shouted from roof-tops. To find a Frenchman, whose nation’s art 
has been firmly in the European saddle for a century of undisputed 
supremacy, writing this rabble-rousing rhetoric about an established 
master is disconcerting, to say the least. Disconcerting and instruc- 
tive, for the fact of the matter is that these new Braques are neither 
incomprehensible nor good. They display the same lack of interest 
in the medium of paint and the same tendency to paint what should 
be small pictures on a large scale as did the new Picassos last year. 
For Braque of all people to discard the painterly virtues is the one 
incomprehensible aspect of his exhibition. The forms are basically 
unchanged, the drawing remains occasionally exciting, but the 
exquisite sense of paint texture and design which made the 1920-30 
Braques so delicious is gone; destroyed by that dreadful com- 
placency which makes so much recent French painting a mere 
matter of slap and daub. 

It would give me great personal satisfaction, after the foregoing 
censures, if I could acclaim Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Massey’s collec- 
tion of contemporary English paintings as an obvious indication of 
the coming renaissance of English art. With the best will in the 
world, I cannot feel that this particular exhibition is strong enough 
to carry that conviction. There are fine pictures in it, but on the 
whole it does not contain the best work of those artists represented. 
Sutherland and Frances Hodgkins, two of our finest artists, come 
out of it particularly badly ; and among the numerous Paul Nashes 
only The Vale of the White Blackbird shows his true quality. On 
the credit side, the David Jones drawing is lovely and Victor 
Pasmore’s Evening, Hammersmith, is one of his most successful 
pictures. There is one superb Matthew Smith, a pretty fair Stanley 
Spencer and a delicate William Nicholson still life, which is curiously 
reminiscent of Braque. Should M. Braque visit the show, I recom- 
mend that he look at it (it is No. 43 in the catalogue) and be himself 
reminded. The whole collection is respectable, conservative and 
curiously lacking in the p of the collector. It creates the 
feeling of having been chosen by a committee. In the last room is 
a fascinating sele f nineteenth-century English painting which 
repays study, but which space precludes me from treating in detail 

As one goes back inevitably to the wonderful first room of 
nineteenth-century French masterpieces, through the Cézanne water- 
» second-rate Braques, and arrives at the con- 
temporary English pictures, the whole exhibition seems to illustrate 
a decline from greatness ; but something hopeful in the show of our 
wwn second- and third-rank artists indicates that it is only a transi- 
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tion, and that France has actually given us back the impetus we 
ourselves gave her a century age. It now remains to be seen what 
we can do with it. MICHAEL Ayrtox 


Paintings by Winifred Nicholson and John Wells. At the Lefevre 
Gallery. 

THERE have been precious few women painters whose pictures dis. 
play the qualities romantically associated with the sex. Berthe 
Morrisot was one, Winifred Nicholson is one, and Frances Hodgkins 
is one, though the latter has something more as well. Dame Lay 
Knight is conspicuously not. To associate gentleness, Sensitivity, 
elegance and taste with the female sex per se is perhaps romantic 
and probably a sweeping generalisation, but Winifred Nicholsog 
possesses these qualities in abundance, and her work, even if one 
sees her pictures without knowing their authorship, is manifestly 
feminine painting. She has an exquisite colour sense and a mog 
delicate feeling for pictorial design ; her pictures have a lyrical gaiety 
which is never obstreperous and a passive and uncloying sweetness 
which would make them essentially pleasant companions jn q 
pleasant house. What she lacks is strength, strength in drawing, 
strength of image and strength of expression. That is the quality 
which makes Frances Hodgkins the greatest living painter of her 
sex, for Miss Hodgkins possesses the requisite strength and all the 
other qualities as well. It is Winifred Nicholson’s drawing which 
lets her down, when she tackles anything more complex than a 
flat vase of flowers on a table. It would be interesting to compare 
her still lifes with those of the late Christopher Wood, upon whom 
Mrs. Nicholson’s earlier pictures had a profound influence. Wood 
had the requisite strength of drawing and an almost feminine sense 
of pale colour harmonies. He may have been a greater artist, but 
his debt to Winifred Nicholson is a very obvious one. Such of her 
pictures, in the present exhibition, as Petit Trianon, Rooks, 
Hyacinths and Snow, and Two Cyclamen have a natural delicacy 
and a lyrical spontaneity which make seeing them a delicious and 
happy experience. 

John Wells is in the process of graduating from amateur to pro- 
fessional status, and in my opinion his first exhibition is premature, 
He has skill and his craftsmanship is good, but there are too many 
undigested influences in his present work for any clear picture to be 
formed of his intentions. MICHAEL AyRrTON. 


SPRING DREAM 


SPRING is that time when sleep and dream draw close 

To life. Last night I dreamed I walked with you 

Along a grassy road to a white gate. 

We drifted through on the warm leaf-bright air. 

The birds invisible sang: there violets grew 

As large and soft as pansies, but they grew 

Under the water ; for a green stream flowed 

Beside the path, and those dark-headed flowers 

Glowed under water, and their shining leaves 

Stirred in the current and their smoky scent 

Rose faintly from the surface of that stream, 

Eddying in the air like visible smoke: 

Beyond that violet stream the banks reflected 

A paler primrose light, and in the air 

Hundreds of brimstone butterfli¢s beat their wings, 
Creating a wilder light. 


O Spring and Dream and Vision—so entangled 
With birds and butterflies and leaves and streams 
That Life is Subterfuge and Death is Dream. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE Spectator for them. All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 Ios, od, to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 15s. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 
« CONSERVATISM’S TASK” 


surprised to find, after his rather illogical first five para- 
Lord Hinchingbrooke had so clear a view of the choice 
before the Conservative Party, and also the very great opportunities in 
front of it. It is well that progressive Conservatives are beginning to 
realise that the present Labour Government is only a halfway house. 
In the strenuous years ahead the country is bound eventually to swing 
away from Attlee-ism. And the choice will be between the Police State 
Communist-Nazi) and the Free State (Liberal-Conservative). Which 
it makes will depend neither upon the present Labour Govern- 


Six,—I was 
graphs, that 


choice . : 
ment, nor upon the Communist Party, nor even upon the crypto-Com- 
munists (Zilliacus, &c.). It will depend upon w hat course the Con- 


srvative Party takes in the next two years. It will depend whether 
the Opposition decides to choose a progressive policy based upon principle 
and reason, or a reactionary one based upon pride and prejudice. 

Even after the choice has been made, the Conservative path may be 
both long and wearisome. But I am certain that, if it is the path of 
progress and freedom, the end will not be in doubt. It is worth waiting 
five years (or. more probably, a decade) for the opportunity to make 
England great, prosperous and free. Only a masochist will wait patiently 
for extinction. And it 1s extinction which lies at the end of both the 
path of reaction and the path of Conservasocialism.—I am, &c., 

Junior Carlton Club, London, S.W. 1. PETER BAKER. 


§r—Viscount Hinchingbrooke’s valuable analysis of Conservatism 
should have covered twenty-five years, not fifteen. He does not explain 
why Conservatism failed to utilise the idealism of the post-1919 years ; 
nor does he comment on the stagnation policy of Baldwin nor on the 
futility of Chamberlainism. Why did Conservatism fail to mitigate mass- 
unemployment? Apparently because the only likely permanent cure 
was by a radical alteration in economic organisation—for which Con- 
servatives generally were not prepared to stand. How was it that 
Conservatism was unprepared for the defence of the Empire? It is 
impermissible to say that Liberals and Labour members would not vote 
the money The Conservative Party was so immensely strong in the 
House that it could have forced through anything. No, it was not desired 
to increase the Income Tax (cf. Viscount Cecil). The thesis that 
Conservatism has been the victim of external circumstances is thus flatly 
controverted ts inmate conservatism has been its undoing. After 
1919 it had no policy suited to a fast-changing world ; and, malgr®? the 
noble Viscount, it was shockingly ill-led (a matter, surely, about which 
something might have been done). To an extent that he does not 
appreciate, perhaps, the verdict of July, 1945, was the voice of the man 
who had been unemployed by reason of the restrictive policies of monopoly, 
capitalism and the like. 

If Conservatism is going to propound a really progressive policy, will 
it not have to jettison most of its traditions and to decide what to do 
about big business? Is it ready tc place wages and welfare before divi- 
dends and privilege? Viscount Hinchingbrooke is rather nebulous in 
regard to his policy; but that is the sort of question which the elector 
will ask. Conservatism’s past will need a lot of living down!—Yours, &c.. 

Teddington J. E. BisHorp 


HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sir,—As one who has, this week, returned from B.A.O.R., I feel impelled 
to associate myself with the views so ably expressed by “A Soldier 
n Germany” in your issue of April sth. Sir Benjamin Smith is quoted 
Hansard, 4 Apr. 46, Col. 1497) thus: 
‘In the enemy-occupied territories there is to be a uniform 
system of rationing. I hope it will be agreed quite shortly, and it 


will be based, as I understand at the moment, on a minimum of 
1,000 calories per day . . In a world of deficit one must give the 
fairest possible allocation, especially to our friends, but of course 
nobody would ever dream that I, through sheer malice or spite, would 
keep a German or any other person short of reasonable food if we 
could only get that food.” 
Certair obody would wish to accuse the Minister of Food of 
~ Malice “spite”; but may I respectfully suggest that posterity 
will find it hard to reconcile such a statement with Sir A. Salter’s revel 
on, in same debate, that our own caloric level is 2850 (Hansard 
OL. 1462 Can we honestly say that these figures, 2,850 for ourselves 
ind 1 ‘or our ex-enemies, represent the fairest possible allocation? 
he population of the British zone of Germany, including refugees, 
= been estimated as approximately 21,500,000, of which about half 
ece insupplemented ration of 1,000 calories, and the remainder 
slight more, On a scale which is graded according to the kind of work 
they loing [he population of the United Kingdom is, I believe, 
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approximately 45,000,000. A reduction of only 350 calories per head 
in the U.K. would therefore suffice to raise the German ration in the 
British zone by slightly more than 700 calories per head, thus restoring 
the basic ration to 1,700 calories, the level regarded as the minimum 
necessary to avoid starvation, It will be asked whether it should be 
necessary for this country to undertake such an additional sacrifice, in 
the face of the situation in the U.S.A., where food is so abundant that 
no rationing is necessary. In this connection, however, the following 
points should be considered: (1) A large programme of food economy, 
mainly voluntary, has been set on foot in the U.S.A If it is successful, 
this will save two million tons of grain. (2) The Minister of Food 
has explained that this extra tonnage, if forthcoming, will bring the total 
U.S. allocation to more than seven million tons for export in the next 
six months. (3) He expresses doubt as to the capability of the American 
internal transport and dock facilities to cope with more than six million 
tons in this period. If his doubt is justified then no amount of additional 
saving will be of immediate use, as the food could not reach the famine 
ireas in time. (4) In any case, the dire needs of India and China give 
them a claim at least as strong as that of Europe to any additional tonnage 
available. 

If we are obliged to accept these facts, is it unreasonable to ask that 
America should, nevertheless, revert to rationing in order to save the 
maximum possible quantity of grain for storage until it can be handled 
for export? To do so would surely be an insurance against crop-failure 
in Europe or elsewhere this year. It would also remove any justification 
for the suggestion that America is content to grow fat while Europe 
starves. Such suggestions will certainly be made so long as Americans 
remain unrationed. Given all the unpalatable facts, is it still too much 
to ask our countrymen to accept a ration scale of 2,500 calories during 
the summer months? To do so will mean the difference between life and 


death to millions of Germans for whom we bear direct responsibility. 
Failure to do so will breed yet 2nother generation of German youth 
whose minds will be so distorted by hunger and despair that they will 
readily accept the ideology of hatred and greed which has already 
been the cause of two world wars.—I remain, Sir, your humble and 
obedient servant, R. E. BILLINGHAM (Major, R.A.) 


“ Olaf,” 10 Shrubbery Road, Weston-super-Mare 


Sir,—Now that we may once more write to friends in Germany, one 
can only feel horror and shame that we are not allowed to fulfil the 
elementary Christian duty of sharing our food with them. Why does the 
Government not allow individuals to send part of their rations to save 
others from starvation? As a people we are responsible for the British 
zone of Germany, but as individuals we are allowed to do nothing to 
help, although there exist bodies such as “Save Europe Now” and 
C.O.B.S.R.A. who would undertake the organisation of gifts of food, 
if the sending of private parcels is not practicable. What people could 
spare might not be much, but it would be better than nothing, and it 
might convince the Germans that British people are not completely 
ndifferent to their fate-—Yours faithfully, E. R. DeyKIn. 
Have Cottage, Bewdley, Worcs 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED” 


Sir,—Lt.-Col. Byers in his analysis of Liberalism seems curiously un- 
informed as to its past history and formation. He denies that there is 
inything rigidly doctrinaire about modern Liberalism, but he completely 
the inescapable fact that a political theory which approaches 
problems from the standpoint of the individual cannot help being doctri- 
naire, any more than Socialism can help being the same in its continua 
emphasis upon the beneficent influence of the State. If he denies that 
the present Liberal Party are wedded to the conception of the 

is the most important political and economic entity, then 
uis back on all that Liberalism has stood for in the past, and upon all 
that has ever made its influence beneficial Liberal policy must be 
joctrinaire if it is to remain true to its traditions, If it is 
i power for good again it must champion the cause of individual freedom 
nstead of pursuing the present policy of solidarity 


gnores 


ndividual 
he is turning 


ever to Be 


with Socialism so 


favoured by its Parliamentary leaders.—Yours faithfully. 
RICHARD FEILDEN 
Jumor Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
HUNGRY POLISH CHILDREN 
Sik,—The Times correspondent in Warsaw states that, as result of 


Mr. Hoover’s enquiries, it has been established that millions of Polish 
children are sub-normal from undernourishment and must have bette: 
food at once. Ar the same time I managed to get a copy of a Polish 


daily paper, published in Poland, in which I found a note on the tragi: 
position of 


Polish children. Out of 1,100,000 orphans, only 30,000 














bave so far been cared for by the Government. Over 1,000,000 are unable 
é© attend schools. Over 500,000 have never begun to have any education 
at all. This question has nothing to do with politics. It is simply one 
of common humanity, which must be of interest to people everywhere, 
including this country, in view of the terrible loss of human lives in 
Europe during the war. Can, therefore, a scheme be worked out for 
the admission of these Polish children, who are left without any help or 
protection, to Allied countries, in groups, for a period of six months, so 
that they may get proper nourishment and a chance to regain something 
of the happiness of normal children? Such an act would contribute 
enormously towards the restoration of the war-ravaged population of 
Europe to a peacetime level. Unless an immediate decision is reached 
on this painful, tragic matter these children will either perish or become 
a permanent burden on any community in which they will live—I am 
Sir, Yours faithfully, Z. NaGorskI, Director, 
43 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh Polish Press Agency 


NO SHORTAGE FOR GREYHOUNDS 


Sir,—While the people of Europe are threatened with, or are already 
enduring, starvation, bread and other foods in this country are being 
systematically fed to greyhounds. In the countryside where I live, it is 
a common practice for farmers and others to undertake the care of two 
or more greyhounds ; they are paid 10s. a week for each animal. The 
creatures are fed mainly on bread, but also on milk and on cod-liver oil 
which is procured in large quantities for them. No attempt is ever 
made either by the police or by Government inspectors to interfere with 
this shameful abuse of food urgently needed for human consumption. 
Yet a Government spy will sometimes cause a farmer’s wife to be 
prosecuted if she has fed a few grains of oats to her hens. Mr. Attlee 
and Sir Ben Smith have declared that ex-enemy countries must come 
“Jast in the queue.” Do they really think it right that British grey- 
hounds should take precedence of children, whether British, German or 
Austrian?—Yours faithfully, Mary C. MoorMan. 
Lanercost Priory, Brampton, Cumberland 


“AN IMAGINATIVE BUDGET” 


Sir,—I have so great a respect for your political judgement that I am 
Joth to pit my own against yours in the scales of a just balance. Yet I 
feel I must venture upon an expression of pained surprise which has left 
me limp after reading and digesting your eulogy of the Chancellor and 
his Budget. For, Sir, in my submission there never was a Budget so 
lavish in the sowing of tares among the wheat or so nakedly and (what is 
worse!) unashamedly partisan in character. This in itself should occa- 
sion no surprise, but I did not anticipate orchids for Mr. Dalton from 
one who is usually aloof from the elated cohorts who surround him. 
Can it be in dispute that this is a Budget confiscatory in purpose and 
secking to make private enterprise pay for its own extinction, accom- 
panied by Gestapo-like threats of what will happen to it (suggestive of 
avoidable tortures before unavoidable dcom) if it doesn’t behave itself, 
or, 2s another eminent statesman put it, doesn’t “play ball”? The 
transference of Eatanswill to Downing Street is no matter for pride. 
But for the exertions of private enterprise the Chancellor would have been 
unable to present a balanced Budget. “Imaginative” is not the most apt 
of descriptive titles. For it is to our imagination, without a clue, that the 
Chancellor leaves the problem of how he is going to make us pay for all 
the extravagant schemes of nationalisation to which we are committed.— 
Yours sincerely, REGINALD L. Sway. 


Huddlestone Road, N.W. 2. 


THE MALAY SULTANS 


S1r,—The action of the Malay Sultans in refusing to attend the installa- 
tion of the first Governor of the Malayan Union must not be interpreted 
as being in any way an act of disloyalty to the Crown. It seems clear 
that the Sultans regard Sir Edward Gent as filling a dual role. As he 
is the representative of His Majesty, they are more than willing to pay 
the respect due to his high office. On the other hand, they must be 
fully aware that, as a senior official of the Colonial Office, and in charge 
of the Malayan section during the past two years, Sir Edward Gent may 
be presumed to be responsible for the details of the Malayan Union 
proposals, to many of which the Sultans have taken the gravest exception 
—to say nothing of the unfortunate manner in which acceptance of the 
proposals was invited. Until the proposals are put into a more accept- 
able form, the Sultans are unwilling to make any admissions, and no 
one should cavil at the position which they have taken up. 

One other feature of the installation is worthy of comment. According 
to constitutional practice, when a Governor is appointed to a Crown 
Colony he becomes Governor-designate on kissing hands with His 
_Majesty ; but his appointment is only complete, when, on arrival in the 
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Colony, he has taken the oath of office before the Chief }y 
As no Chief Justice of the Malayan Union had been appoint 
be interesting to learn before whem the oath was taken, or whether , 
was taken at all. Possibly the Malayan Union is not regarded as ‘ 
Crown Colony, though, if that is the case. there is a distinction without 
a difference. Or perhaps the bureaucratic ideas of the Colonial Office 
have advanced so far that the former constitutional practice of a Governor 
having the oath administered to him by a Judge can now be disregarded. 
Yours, &c., A. 4 BECKETT TERRELL, 
31 Bullingham Mansions, W.8 


“SHARP PRACTICE IN MALAYA” 


Sir,—In stating that the Malay States used to be politically dependent 
Sir Richard Winstedt is ubviously correct, but when he continues to say 
that they were juridically independent he surely overlooks the fact. that 
since 1905 an appeal has lain to the Privy Council from the Court of 
Appeal of the Federated Malay States, and subsequent Orders in Counci} 
extended the same right to the unfederated States.—Yours faithfully, 
Pelham House, Bardwell, Suffotk. Davin FREEMAN, 


SLAUGHTER IN RHODESIA 


Sir,—The Government of Southern Rhodesia wants to expand its 
agriculture. It has decided to exterminate the wild game. The slaughter 
is entrusted to natives, men with little imagination, and there is no close 
season. Females in young and in milk are shot indiscriminately. The 
motherless offspring are left to starve, unless fortunate enough to be 
found and knocked on the head. A Member of the Rhodesian legislature 
said in the debate on game-slaughter, published in East Africa and 
Rhodesia on February 28th, 1946: “I was so disgusted with the sight 
that I have never returned near the Cordon again, where there is no 
mercy for the wounded.” In the last four years the number of game 
shot has been 20,000, 25,000, 27,000 and 28,000. This is done as 
an experiment to limit the area of the tsetse fly, which carries 
trypanosomiasis to man and to domestic stock as the mosquito carries 
malaria. There is no proof that any benefit will result. Indeed -many 
experts forecast that instead worse will befall. And the Rhodesian 
Government is a signatory to a Convention for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the Empire! 

The destruction of game in relation to trypanosomiasis is too contro- 
versial a subject for discussion here, but for sixteen years I was directly 
or indirectly concerned with the control of human trypanosomiasis in the 
Sudan, and epidemics were controlled and the disease virtually eliminated 
without the destruction of a single game animal to that end. Even if 
it were proved. that the destruction of game had the desired effect, this 
wholesale slaughter could not be justified. Dr. Julian Huxley, writing 
on the subject in a letter to The Times, said that no local government 
should be allowed those powers of destruction. Mr. Walter Elliot also 
in a letter to The Times says: “The theory that by this slaughter the 
tsetse fly will be diminished in numbers or that trypanosomiasis will be 
diminished is not proved. . . . Let us know under whose authority this 
is being done. To burn down the cathedrals of a country as part of a 
campaign against owls would be regarded as a very drastic act.” 
And it would be a very. drastic act—but likely to be far more successful 
than the Rhodesian experiment—to exterminate the indigenous tribes of 
the Empire in the hopes of eliminating malaria. 

General Smuts wrote: “I look forward ta the time when the senseless 
slaughter of wild fauna will be as criminal and contrary to public opinion 
as cruelty to humans, and when those who love the wilds and their shy 
denizens and intimate ways will come from all parts of the earth to 
find peace and refreshment in Africa.” Those people had better keep 
clear of Rhodesia.—Yours faithfully, G. K. MAvrice. 

Manton Weir House, Marlborough, Wilts. 


“INTERPRETING BRITAIN ” 


Sir,—At last I have come across in this pension a batch of Spectators, 
and I hasten to comment on the admirable article of Mr. Henn, “ Inter- 
preting Britain.” Having tried to do some interpretation, mainly in the 
education and university field, over the last two vears in U.S.A., Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and now in Malta, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, in 
U.S.A. through the medium of B.LS. and elsewhere under the auspices 
of the British Council, I subscribe to every point in Mr. Henn’s diagnosis 
and remedy. Particularly important points are (in order of importance): 
need for restatement of philosophy and directives, first-class leadership, 
flexibility of approach in various areas and countries, recruitment of pet- 
sonnel, close relationship with the new Technical Office, link with 
Embassies and Colonial Service. 

The Council must also be more closely linked with the Ministry of 
Education, and might well be made the main agency for exchange of 
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THE 


students, te ychers and university personnel. But to carry out this vital 
responsibility the Council must become a vehicle for two-way traffic. 
Its staff must be imbued (as sOme already are) with the best traditions 
of understanding and humanism, and thus open their hearts as well as 
their minds to a reception of the other man’s point of view. Once this is 


done, the 1 follows automatically. Only the highest traditions of public 
service coupled with this receptive ability are worthy or capable of meet- 


ing the desperate needs overseas. I could give countless examples of 
success and failure due to the realisation or lack of realisation of this 
point. The time for a decision on the future of the British Council is 
jong overduc New is the golden opportunity for action before the 
f the staff are lost in academic and other pursuits.—Yours, &c., 


remainder of 
American ¢ KENNETH LINDSAY. 





ny, Jerusalem 


“ ORGANISING HEALTH ” 
Sirn—Does Dr. Moore’s statement represent the attitude of the ordinary 
Perhaps an ordinary patient may reply. If Dr. Moore had the 
opportunity to listen, as a layman, to the opinions of patients, he might 
be surprised to learn how few have the “ perfect trust” which he assumes 
is necessary in his profession. On the contrary, patients know very well 
how difficult it is to change a doctor, and the doctor they wish to call in 
may refuse to take a patient from a colleague. What, in effect, does 
It means neither more nor less than selling 
A PATIENT. 


doctor ? 


“selling a practice” mean? 
the patients—Yours, &c., 


MEDICAI PRIVACY 


Sin—In a recent issue a doctor speaks highly of the value of medical 
records which had been compiled by various previous doctors on men 
they had to examine. Of course they would be useful, but there is 
another side to this matter. It is hardly to be expected that he asked 
the writer’s leave to scrutinise them. And had they not presumably 
passed through a local insurance office or two and some been collected 
up by doctors’ dispensers and secretaries? Doctors have to send these 
records in on demand. In fact, the cards have printed on them: “ This 
record is the property of the Minister of Health.” 

Usually this will not do any harm, yet in some of mine there are (or 
should te) items highly discreditable to the man or woman concerned. 
One has always tried to keep such things to oneself, but the public at 
large—and larger, if the present scheme goes through—should be aware of 
the danger. It is far from easy for a doctor to suppress such things— 
impossible, in fact, without keeping separate records. And, heaven knows, 
we have a surfeit of that already in making notes about trivial ailments 
and accidents. Mr. Churchill said something about Gestapo methods at 
the time of the last General Election.—Yours faithfully, 

121 Thorne Road, Doncaster. W. R. WILson. 


THE MOSCOW DYNAMOS 


Sin—The paragraph of “Janus” with regard to the Russian article on 
the visit to our country of the Moscow team leaves me unevenly poised 
between mirth and depression. But I wish “ Janus ” had told us whether, 
besides the strictures on our inadequate accommodation and the assurance 
that Russia must always win, there was any recognition of at least the 
good intentions of our hospitality, any suggestion that, whoever wins, 
these sporting events do something to promote good feeling between 
nations. I am reluctant to believe that all this was passed over in 
silence. One of the things that adds to the difficulty of relations between 
the Russians and ourselves is that, apparently, the Russians view with 
disapproval expressions of gratitude on their side; anyhow they are not 
forward with them. Of course gratitude is not to be forced between 
nations any more than between individuals. Yet it has a value of its 
own; and I should like to think that in this comparatively small matter 
of the Dynamos’ visit the Russians regarded us as worthy of a word 
of thanks for what we tried to do to make their visit a pleasant one. 
Did they? —Yours faithfully, J. K. MOZzLey. 

3 Woodland Place, Bath. 

(“Janus ” writes: There appears to have been no such appreciation.] 


“HOW TO HEAT THE HOME” 


Sirn—Mr. Bossom has done scant justice in his article on “How to 
Heat the Home” to the excellent report on “ Domestic Fuel Policy.” 
He selects a very few figures which are liable to be most misleading. 
In stating the domestic fire’s efficiency of 20 per cent. or less he is 
taking the lowest figure found in pre-war appliances, and fails to point 
out that neither gas nor electricity can claim a very much higher efficiency 
expressed in terms of coal as the raw material for those fuels. Recently 
developed domestic fires show a markedly higher percentage efficiency, 
and can burn raw coal with a very noticeable reduction in smoke emission. 
Mr. Bossom claims for district heating plants a working efficiency of 
8§ per cent. on bituminous coal, but he omits to explain that even 
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pre-war types of independent domestic boilers had an average efficiency 
of 60 per cent. on smokeless fuels ; neither does Mr. Bossom reveal how 
much of his district heating plant efficiency is ultimately available after 
adequate allowance has been made for transmission losses. 

Mr. Bossom confines his advocacy of district heating plants to the 
supply af heat and hot water for the home, but he says nothing at all 
about cooking. Surely he must be aware of the very hgh efficiency of 
new types of multiple-duty units which provide in one appliance the 
means of space-heating, hot water and forgetting the 
important amenity of the open fire. It is well known that, even if a 
case could be made out for district heating plants, it wou!d be impossible 
for all the domestic cooking to be done on gas or electric cookers. The 
relative capital costs per dwelling have been ignored. Nothing whatever 
has been said about the very important recommendation in the “ Domestic 
Fuel Policy” report regarding increased production of smokeless fuels 
with the object of eliminating bituminous coal entirely from our homes 
in fhe next twenty years. Even where district heating schemes are prac- 
ticable, desirable and economical, the major problem is to bring about 
improved conditions in existing urban areas where we are already too 
far committed to independent arrangements to contemplate—at any rate 
at this stage—such a radical upheaval ; in blitzed areas where rebuilding 
will frequently involve small housing schemes and to a great extent in 
rural areas where district services are, of course, quite out of the question. 
—Yours faithfully, L. J. Kine. 

Milford, near Derby. 


* FORESTS AND CLIMATE” 


Sir,—While the French and Italian Rivieras offer recent examples of the 
climatic changes caused by deforestation, older and more striking instances 
are furnished by the present conditions of Tuscany and Southern Spain. 
I recollect a discussion on this subject between my husband and Senator 
Villari. The former (the late Lonsdale Ragg) was at the moment writing 
Dante and His Italy; the latter had edited Villani’s Chronicle.. Pro- 
fessor Villari maintained that both history and tradition showed that, 
before the forests were felled on the surrounding hills, Florence enjoyed 
a salubrious and temperate climate, exempt from the piercing winds and 
scorching heat which now affect the city. Later, when Lonsdale Ragg 
became Archdeacon of Gibraltar and editor of The Tree-Lover, he had 
much intercourse with Spanish foresters, who, taking long views as to 
the future of agriculture, continued to plant young trees even during the 
difficult years of the Civil War. “The barren hills of Spain,” were, 
they said, due to the fact that during the long warfare with the Moors 
the combatants on both sides cut down the forests which might afford 
cover to the enemy. Hence droughts, scorching summers and icy winds. 
55 James Square, Bath Laura M. Racca. 


THE STEEL-TOOTHED TRAP 


S1r,—After living in this lovely part of England for seven months, I can 
now well believe the numbers of folk who have had to leave the district 
as they could not endure the terrible suffering caused by the gin trap. 
Recently my wife went for a short walk in the evening. On every side 
of her she heard the pitiful screams of tortured rabbits, and eventually 
got caught by the foot herself. I never imagined such cruelty possible, 
and an old trapper farmer told me recently he could see no decrease in 
the rabbit population. There is not likely to be one whilst trappers and 
others are making such a fine living. Lightly-injured rabbits are, in fact, 
often released to provide a fresh harvest later on, whilst thousands of 
e.g., cats, dogs, hawks, owls, buzzards, stoats—are 
imagine the suffering 


R. R. Scort. 


cooking—not 





enemies of the rabbit 

caught every year. It is almost impossible to 

caused by this brutal and useless trap.—Yours, &c., 
Challacombe, near Barnstaple, Devon. 


AINTREE HIGH JUMPS 


S1r,—Some years ago, as a result of representations by the R.S.P.C.A., 
some of the jumps at Aintree were modified, in order to avoid the risk 
of accident. There is no doubt that a good horse can successfully face 
the course, but as only six out of thirty-four horses reached the fisishing- 
post this year, and one of the animals was unfortunately killed, should 
not something be done further to modify the jumps or to reduce the 
number of entrants?—Yours faithfully, R. USHER. 
46 Melville Court, W. 12. 
GENERAL BOOTH 


AND W. T. STEAD 


3irR,—Commissioner Lamb in his interesting article on Salvation Army 
history writes, “ After publication of his great book In Darkest England 
and the Way Out, General Booth. _. .” 
did not write that historic book 


If my old editor, W. T. Stead, 


his hand shows throughout—he did a 
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great deal of it, and without reward, and the fact might as well be 
acknowledged. 

I may add perhaps that, as one of the last survivors of the indoor 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette in Stead’s time, I hope some day to produce 
an account of that remarkable paper under Greenwood, Morley and Stead 
and their successors, and have already a consideranie collection of material 
I shall be very grateful for any recollections or other matter about any 
of them beyond that available from the obvious sources of mformation 





I am particularly desirous of having recollections of Greenwood, who has 
ll justice. I have just acquired a fine painting of him 
which was in the possession of his d who died this year at the 
we of os, and Mr. Blackwood, the Edinburgh publisher, has given me 
in excellent photograph.— Yours faithfully, J. W. Ropertson ScoT1 
The Countryman, Idburv, Kingham, Oxford 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HUMILITY 


SIF It is not surprising that your art critic should dislike the work of 
Alfred Stevens, as it is axiomatic wit! 
anything, whether it be music, ert, literature, the drama, religion or 
politics, which existed prior to the auspicious day on which they them- 
selves entered this world, is valueless. It is, however, surprising that 
he should find a jack of humility in a man who, master of every material 
in which an artist works—bronze, merble, wood or paint—always shunned 
the limelight and was so modest about his drawings that it is said he 
never exhibited a single example and only signed one which he gave 
a present to a fellow-workman. But the most surprising fact of all 
at Mr. Michael Ayrton shouid recognise humility as a virmme—Yours 
faithfully, VerRE E. Cotton 
angdale, Grassendale Park, Liverpool, 19 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EasTER should prove to coincide with the peak of bluebell time, when 
the half-open woods are at their loveliest and indeed some other un- 
expected sites. The hyacinth that we know as a bluebell is associated with 
woodland, and to find carpets of it between heather patches on a Welsh 
island at first astonished me. The truth is that the flower is so lusty 
that it will grow almost anywhere. It is found chiefly in woods, ‘partly 
because it has been grubbed up elsewhere by ploughs, pigs, persons and 
such disturbing agencies, partly because of its preference for leaf-mould, 
It flowers very much earlier in the open; and it is possible that the 
delaying shade is the subsidiary cause of its flourishing. Even the 
nemone, with the constant epithet “ wood,” will flower freely in the open, 
but en a shorter stem. Those who fail to reach the country at Easter 
have the chance to see bluebells in wild glory near the Queen’s Cottage 
at Kew Gardens, which have many country attributes. For example, if 
I wanted to hear the blackbird’s fluting at its best I should go to Kew, 


Bluebell and Oxlip 


The late director of Kew started an experiment to see whether 
plucking bluebells, even down to the bleached part of the stem, did them 
iny harm. He rather thought not. His successor, who took infinite 
trouble to make a census of the flowers that followed the blitz in London, 
is, I believe, engaged in an experiment of growing certain types of wild 
flowers within the pale of Kew. If so, I hope he will deal with the 
oxlip, a flower that in any of its several forms, whether pure or hybrid, 
seems to be diminishing in the wild, though naturally a very strong 
grower. I set two or three plants on a rough bank within my garden, 
among a number of cowslips. To my surprise the oxlips grow each 
in favour, while the cowslips tend to disappear 


Semi-Liberty 

The ingenious little Avicultural Magazine, edited by Miss Barclay- 
Smith (of the Zoo, if I may say so), is making play with a more or less 
new term, It has issued a special “ semi-liberty number ” (price §s.) 
which is full of pleasant stories of tame birds, especially one of a 
jackdaw that could be taken for a walk like a dog. A good idea is 
that captive soft-billed birds should be let free from their aviaries during 
the spring and early summer while they are feeding the young. In this 
way they will not be tempted to wander, will do the maximum of good 
and save their owners from the extremely difficult task of finding 
enough of the right carnal food for the chicks.’ My own only experience 
of semi-liberty was concerned with the thrush that the Americans call 
1 robin. It flourished and built and bred in the wild; but vanished 
completely without trace at migration time in the autumn. It is, I think, 
1 wrong thing to cage any bird with a strong migratory instinct. I knew, 
for example, of a caged cuckoo that would fall into a sort of coma in 
August and spend hours in an automatic pulsation of the wings. His 
spirit was on the way to the Caucasus. 





Country Towns 

The first of the new towns directly fostered by the Government is to 
be Stevenage, which is roughly halfway between the two first “ garden 
cities "Letchworth and Lemsford, falsely called Welwyn. To see 
rood land and a pleasant village swallowed up must be a little sadden- 
ing, however desirable, but whether the scheme is good or bad on balance 
-and its alternative is certainly undesirable—a reasonable name ought 
to be found for these new and artificial accretions. “ Garden City” 
has all the falseness of the pretty-pretty ; and the use of “city,” at amy 
rate, is a patent falsehood, though due to that enthusiastic saint, Ebenezer 
Howard. It is now being repeated in the term “ green-belt city,” which 
has nothing whatever to recommend it. Why not simply “country 
own”? There is no need, except in the mind of those who seek 
dvertisement, to advertise the artificiality of these conscious'y planned 


rpanitie 


In My Garden 


In the course of bringing a pergola to an end I regret especially two ot 
hree plants, which greatly pleased in their due season: a golden 
hop tamarisk and an ivy-leafed blackberry. There is no good reason 
why pergola should not carry a proportion of fruit-bearing brambles 
of which there are now many sorts As to the poles of the pergola, 


the base 


i device that has proved successful in our garden is to concrete 
f the pole within the protection of a buried drainpipe 
W. Beach THOMAS 
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Help in Difficult Times 


Many of us are still feeling the after-effects of strain and 
perhaps only now realizing quite how tired we had 
become. Yet the times demand vigour, energy! To rebuild 
our strength, we need our full quota of rest; and it Is a sound 
instinct that prompts so many to seek the kindly comfort of 
Horlicks, and the deep, invigorating sleep it promotes. Many 
more people, in fact, are asking for Horlicks than ever before ; 
and although as much as possible is going into the shops, 
hospitals’ needs must still be met, milk is still scarce, men and 
materials are both still short. If you find Horlicks hard to 
get, remember these heavy extra demands. 


danger- 


HORLICKS 














The introduction of the P.A.Y.E. method of Income Tax col- 


lection has brought in its train many new problems. Wages 
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PAA 


‘es/ 18 years of 
over-ocean flying 
lies behind this symbol 


NEW YORK —by Pan American Clipper—is now only 19 hours 
25 minutes from London. 

And the pilots who wear the Pan American symbol are trained 
in a scientific operating procedure which has been constantly 
improved for over 18 years. First to bridge the Pacific in 1935, 
Pan American World Airways 
have been flying the Atlantic 
regularly since June, 1939. 

In 18 years Pan American has 
completed over 375,000,000 
miles of over-ocean flight, carry- 
ing 4,500,000 passengers. These 
are the facts you will want to 
consider when soon you will fly 
to New York. : 

For information, 


19; 





write or 
*phone your Travel Agent — or 





United States Lines, General 
Agents for Pan American World 

: - @ . Pan A } ¢ trained 
Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. in an operating } re built on 
WHItehall 4162. 18 years ying perience 


“Go by tf lipper when you go.” " 
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COLDS | 
. . | 

. - . here is a suggestion 

Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty consecutive 
days. If your general level of health is reasonably good | 
you can then look forward to three to four months | 
immunity trom colds. | 
During the past ten years, Serocalcin has shown successful 

results in most cases. It is widely used by doctors, in 
industrial organisations, schools and hospitals tor 
preventing and treating colds. lI 
A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily be an | 
experiment ; but it is an experiment that is usually i} 
successiul because most people “ respond” to Sero- H 
calcin, which is thought to act by stimulating the 1 
natural resistive capacity of the body against invading li 
organisms that cause colds, i 
Serocalcin is not a “ drug.’ It can be taken by li 


adults and childret 
or Chemist wi 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 


1 with:pertect safety Ye 


you more 


ou } 


The full Serocalcin tmmunizing course (OU ta co 1b inc. tax 
nd there ts a small pack of enty tablets for u 1 the roe 344. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


An American Sailor 


Many a Watchful Night. Hamish Hamilton 

12s. 6d, 
THIS is a deceptive book. Written in the clever, slick, catchy-phrased 
style of an American professional commentator, it is very easily 
read ; chapters slip by until one is unexpectedly at the end, having 
encountered a minimum of resistance. It seems very slight, yet it is 
full of the sane and reasonable observations of a deep-thinking, 
erudite man. The author is better known as a dramatic critic and 
broadcaster than as a lieutenant, U.S.N.R., but it was in the latter 
capacity that he took part in the invasion of Normandy. He went 
as a member of Admiral Kirk’s staff, and his duty was to observe 
what was happening around him and to broadcast an account of it 
over the ship’s public-address system to the men below decks. 

The book is a record of his experiences, and is concerned more 
with the human aspects of war than with plans, appreciations of the 
situation, problems of strategy or numbers of men and machines 
It opens with an “Overture” which admirably introduces the 
method and mood of what is to follow ; it is a description of the two 
davs before D-Day spent “sealed” in the Augusta, awaiting the 
order to sail—two days of inactivity after months of preparation, 
of restlessness, boredom and little jokes that raised quick responses 
of not very natural laughter ; two days, above all, of time to think 
nd to ask unanswerable questions. Then, as anchors are weighed 
and the invasion force sets out, the book slips backwards several 
months to describe the earlier unopposed “ invasion ” of the British 
Isles by the Americans 

These chapters are leisurely commentaries on war-time England 
Numerous topics are woven together—the black-out, the beauty of 
London in the moonlight, wartime travelling, telephoning (“To put 
through a call in wartime London was more than a chore ; it was 
profession ”) and, of course, the air-raids. But the main theme is 
the impact of Americans and British, their preconceived ideas of 
h other, and their subsequent opinions and relationships when 
they were better acquainted. Mr. Brown attempts a general analysis 
of the differences between the two nationalities, and a more detailed 





By John Mason Brown 





one between the junior officers of each. On such a subject his guess 
is as good as any, and he succeeds in flattering both parties. Every 
reader, having his own experiences to guide him, will agree with 


many, disagree with some, and accept as plausible the rest of these 

There follows then, as a kind of entr’acte, an account of a visit 
to Mr. George Bernard Shaw at Avot St. Lawrence, during which 
the sage made a full quota of neat remarks, and a delightful descrip- 
tion of the coming of spring. Then tl transports, 
trucks, trains, telephones, troops and typewriters dominate the scene ; 
day and night are merged in the unceasing rush ; everything is on 
is ready at last and the two-day lull begins. Only 
nplanned. The last chapters, dealing 


nrair nv extracts from the 


ek of the invasion, contain many 
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broadcasts made to the men of the Augusta. Later the author went 
ashore to look around ; he saw courage and feverish activity, the dead 
and dying, the ruined countryside, the bewilderment of its destitute 
inhabitants and the hordes of German prisoners. They all caused 
him to think. 
Throughout, he is less concerned with details of events than with 
the thoughts that these provoke. His impressions contain nothing 
particularly striking or new, but they have been caught in words 
with great accuracy and clarity and made into a permanent record, 
Not least among the attractions of the book is its appearance. It 
was printed in the U.S.A., and the clearness of type and width of 
margins make an elegant setting for Mr. Brown’s urbane prose ; and 
many of the illustrations and photographs by United States war 
irtists and cameramen are really beautiful. G. P. Gries. 
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A Spanish Autobiography 


lhe Clash. By Arturo Barea. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


ArtuRO Baréa has been living in this country for the past half- 
dozen years, during which time his volumes of autobiography, his 
book on the poet Lorca and his famous review of Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls have rightly won him a reputation as an 
outstanding interpreter of Spain. In The Clash he continues the 
autobiography he began with The Forge and The Track, works in 
which he translated the colour, the dust, the extremes of heat and 
cold, the cruelty and richness of the Spanish and Moroccan scenes 
into precise and vivid prose. He was, and is in The Clash, an 
inti-romantic ; he aims at telling the truth as the realistic writer 
sees it, and Barea is one of’ the finest realistic writers of our time. 
Inevitably, the key-note of The Clash is anguish, though an anguish 
lways kept at arm’s-length by objectivity, for his theme is the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Barea was in Madrid for the greater part of the Civil War. When 
the war broke out he was a patent-agent, a successful professional 
man with a flat in the capital and a house in the country. He was 
also a Socialist, and in the village where he spent his week-ends he 
aligned himself with the peasants, for whom the declaration of the 
Spanish Republic had done little. As the village miller told him, 
“The people are starving, and hunger is a bad counsellor.” At the 
same time, Barea was well aware of the power of Nazi Germany in 
Spanish industry. Civil War was imminent ; the Right was united, 
but not so the Left. “Why was it that the man in the street, the 
common people, the workers, the farm-labourers, and the miners, 
were always ready to get together—and not their leaders? It was 
not I who asked this. In those days of the Indian summer of 1935 
all Spain asked this question, even our enemies.” 

Much has been written on the Spanish Civil War, most of it, 
probably unavoidably, partisan, a great part of it the crudest propa- 
ganda. Barea has the right to be partisan, but he indulges in no 
propaganda, unless an inveterate passion for human decency may be 
considered propagandist. Reading his pages on the early days 
of the Civil War, one remembers that Barea is of the same people 
as Goya. His own part in the defence of Madrid was, one imagines, 
as thankless a one as could be. He was, in fact if not in title, head 
of the Foreign Press Censorship—a difficult job because the 
Republic in the early days looked askance at foreign mewspaper- 
men and had not yet organised its own propaganda service—thank- 
less too because in addition to the fight against Franco there was the 
internecine warfare between the parties of the government, manifest- 
ing itself in anonymous denunciations and political police. His 
chief colleague, an Austrian Socialist, whom he later married, was 
especially the victim of this political suspicion and distrust, and 
piece by piece the organisation they had built up together, the Press 
ensorship, the short-wave broadcasts to America, were taken from 
tnem 

Finally, for many reasons—the continual bombardment from 
enemy guns and aircraft, the atmosphere of festering suspicion, the 
feeling that the revolution had been betrayed and that the farce of 
non-intervention had made defeat inevitable—Barea cracked up: 
‘I was chained to myself and split in myself.” His salvation pro- 
bably lay in his nightly talks on Spanish life to America as “ The 
Voice of Madrid,” because they awakened his old ambition to write. 
He wanted to tell the stories of the simple people he knew. It 
meant learning to write from the beginning again: “I had to break 
iway from the conventional rhythms of our literature, if I was t0 
evoke the sounds and images of the world which had made me and 
so many of my generation By then he was in Paris. There was 
no place for him in the Spanish Republic at war or in the Spain 
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a novel by 


Katharine Susannah 
Prichard 
A novel rich in human interest set in the goldfields 
of Western Australia in the ’nineties. 
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A MAP OF VERONA 


poems by 
Henry Reed 


Most of the poems in this book were written 
during the war; only a few of them, however, 
are directly concerned with it. 


3s. 6d. 
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GEORGE BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 
by Bruce Marshall 


author of “ All Glorious Within ’”’ 


2nd edition reprinting. 8/6 net. 

HOWARD SPRING (Sunday Graphic): “‘A tale about 
a very bad school indeed... 

** The author fulfils the two important conditions of good 
novel-writing. The writing itself is excellent; it is, indeed, 
far and away above the general level of writing in contem- 
porary fiction. And the characters are alive. Only a man 
of insight could have written this novel.”’ 


GOODBYE TO MURDER 
by Donald Henderson 


author of ** Mr. Bowling Buys a Newspaper’’ 8 6 net. 


Punch : ** Mr. Henderson is a fertile writer He has 
been prodigal of good ideas in this absorbing account of good 
deas in this absorbing account of Mrs. Winterton’s lapses 
from Christian tolerance 

lt is an able novel, and Mr. Henderson's triumph is 
hat each of lings when it happens seems the most 
vatural thing in the world. But the slaughter is incidental 
the main interest lying in character and atm 
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of Franco that was to take its place. But the realisation meant 
freedom: “It seemed to me that I might better understand what 
was happening to my people and to our world, if I uncovered the 
forces which made me, the single man, feel, act, blunder and fight 
as I did.” The record of those forces is the superb triology of which 
The Clash is the fitting conclusion. WALTER ALLEN. 


Approach to Battle 


The Enemy Within. By John Watney. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s.6d. 
So Few Got Through. By Martin Lindsay. (Collins. 12s. 6d. 
STILL unwritten is the book which sets out and defines the intimate 
and secret experiences common to the men who took part in the 
invasion of Europe. It will have to be a book about the human 
spirit, because, for most of those men, the real battle was fought 
with themselves, in the concentration areas as they killed time in 
the heat of that early summer, in the landing craft pitching and 
rolling on their way to the coast of France, in the dusty orchards of 
Normandy, grotesque with the litter of war. A little of the spirit 
of that struggle was recaptured by Alan Moorhead in his magnificent 
Eclipse. Some of it shines through the pages of The Enemy Within. 
John Watney is sensitive, self-critical, honest and sincere, and 
although he has fallen far short of writing an epic about an epic 
period, there is much in his book which will give pleasure to those 
who shared his experiences, much that will give pain to those who 
stayed behind. There are faults in the book in plenty. His characters, 
apart from the central figure of the author, are cardboard and they 
talk in the dialect of the music hall. There is naivety in the early 
part and some curiously inept pieces of writing throughout. Those 
who recall that tremendous emotional experience as they felt their 
ship nose out of its anchorage on the first part of its journey across 
the Channel will, with difficulty, avoid smiling when they read, “A 
thrill of pleasant anticipation swept the ship,” or again when they 
learn that “the passage of war leaves very soon an impression of 
untidiness.” But these are small points, and there is much in the 
book which is very good: the author’s first experience of shelling 
and bombing, his description of that haunting time when he thought 
his nerve was about to crack, his experience of being wounded 
during an air-raid. There are, too, observations on the Army, on 
the French, on the war, which have been made before, but which 
needed remaking. The Enemy Within will be read with pleasure 
by the soldier, but its real audience should be those who saw their 
men quietly depart at the end of May, 1944, and possibly wondered 
a little when they next met them on their return. 

Very different in style, intention and outlook is So Few Got 
Through. Martin Lindsay, who writes principally from the point 
of view of the professional soldier, served as a regimental officer 
with the rst Battalion The Gordon Highlanders from shortly after 
D-Day until the capitulation of Germany. Commanding his 
battalion in sixteen operations, wounded once, and awarded the 
D.S.O., the author kept a day-to-day diary of his experiences. 
Possibly a little too technical to make easy reading, it presents, 


none the less, an extremely interesting picture of the life of the - 


infantryman, who throughout the war bore more than his share 
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of discomfort and danger and received less than his due of recogni. 
tion and reward. During ten months of almost continuous fighting 
the rst Gordons lost 75 officers and 986 men in battle. Much ¢ 
the diary is, inevitably, repetitive, but it is worth careful readj 
for the lucid picture (for example, the attack on the Reichswald) 
it gives of how a battle appears in the eyes of the participant 
instead of through the binoculars of the observer. Thus it provides 
a useful comparison with any of the numerous accounts recent} 
produced by war correspondents. It is full, too, of touching thumb. 
nail sketches and incidents which are more real in their concise 
simplicity than anything more floridly written—the officer, four 
days with the battalion and five times wounded, who had to 
ordered back, “it was fun while it lasted” ; the soldier who asked 
to be sent back, “I just can’t stand it.” “Blast you! To hell with 
you! I can’t stand it either, but I’m going to”; the soldier who 
wanted to report sick with short sight and was told, “ That will 
be all right. In future you will always go into action fifty yards 
ahead of your section so that you will be able to see the enemy,” 
This is not a diary dealing with the wide sweep of a campaign. 
No one is more parochially minded than the soldier who sees only 
the ground before his own position. But, read in conjunction with 
The Enemy Within, it will go a long way in presenting to anyon 
who has not experienced it a very fair and honest picture of the 
thoughts and feelings of the fighting soldier in time of war. 
GRAHAM WATSON. 


First Epistle of St. Peter 

The First Epistle of St. Peter. The Greek Text with Introduction, 

Notes and Essays by Edward Gordon Selwyn, D.D. (Macmillan. 25s,) 
Just over eighty years ago J. B. Lightfoot started the Macmillan 
series of Commentaries on the books of the New Testament with 
his Galatians. It is a series of which any publishing house might be 
proud, and its high standard is well sustained by the present volume, 
in which the Dean of Winchester brings this enterprise near » 
its end. 

In his book, The Primitive Church, Dr. Streeter described the 
first Epistle of Peter as “one of the finest things in the New 
Testament.” With “a pang” he decided against the Petrine author- 
ship and gave reasons for his suggestion that the author was a 
certain Aristion, to whom the second century writer Papias referred 
as a disciple of the Lord. Of this conjecture of Streeter’s the Dean 
makes no mention, but into the problem he goes very fully. Paying 
special attention to Silvanus, “through whom,” the author says, he 
has briefly written, and to the parallels between 1 Peter and 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, where Silvanus appears in association with St. Paul, 
Dr. Selwyn comes to the conclusion, stated in his note on Vv. 12, 
that the epistle “was the joint work of Silvanus and St. Peter, 
the former supplying the literary composition, much of it gathered 
from the common tradition, the latter providing the Apostolic 
testimony to the underlying facts of the Gospel and their application 
to the readers’ condition.” The internal evidence pointing 
St. Peter’s authorship is well presented. The Dean is at ‘times 
inclined to be more confident than cautious ; but his confidence is 
not in the air. Its grounds are visible, as when on v. 1 he argues 
that the words about sharing in the glory that is to be revealed refer 
to an actual experience, namely St. Peter’s at the Transfiguration. 

I have quoted the sentence in which Dr. Selwyn speaks of “the 
common tradition.” One of the outstanding facts and values of this 
book is the way in which the epistle is linked up with the whole 
movement of Christianity in the first century. The second long essay 
of just over 100 pages goes into this matter with a thoroughness and 
minuteness, in a survey of the New Testament epistolary literature, 
which will be of great service to all close students of that literature, 
and will impress all readers by the evidence it gives of the most 
careful attention to the documents. If the argument 38 
approved by New Testament scholars it will result in a muca 
greater hesitation in ascribing the likeness of one document 
another to direct dependence, and in the recognition that “ we have 
to account for a much larger and more complicated series of data 
than any series of direct dependence are sufficient of themselves 
to explain.” Broadly speaking, the argument points to the existence 
ef much common catechetical material in the primitive Church, 
dealing with the Christian life and its duties and with varius 
personal relationships, on which the letter-writers drew. The othet 
long essay is devoted to a detailed examination of the passages i 
the epistle’s third and fourth chapters, where it is said that Christ 
went and preached, or made proclamation, to the spirits in prison, 
and that’ the Gospel was preached, or that Christ was preached, 
to the dead. Dr. Selwyn’s conclusion is that in the first passage 
the reference is probably not to dead men but to “archetypal 
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REPORT ON RUSSIA 
BY PAUL WINTERTON 


“This is the best book that has come out of Russia for many 
a day.” —The Listener. 

“A most valuable and honest book which should be carefully 
read by everyone who wants to understand the background of 
the most crucial problem of this time, Anglo-Russian rela- 
The Daily Telegraph. 
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MEMOIRS 


BY THE RT. HON. 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL, P.C.,G.C.B.,G.B.E. 


“Anyone who knows Lord Samuel and has followed his public 
career would expect to find his autobiography an admirably 
competent piece of work; but he would not necessarily expect 
to find it so superlatively good as this volume seems to me to 
be .. . One of the most notable autobiographies of a genera- 
tion.”"—WILSON HARRIS, Spectator. 
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spirits of evil,” and that in the second St. Peter has in mind “ not 
the dead as a whole . . . but only a portion of them relevant to the 
writer’s immediate argument, namely those Christians who had died, 
often in circumstances of obloquy and persecution, since receiving 
the Gospel.” For his first conclusicn he makes out a very strong 
case; my chief difficulty in accepting it is the distinction drawn 
between the main meanings of the two passages. I cannot but think 
that iv. 6 looks directly back to iii. 19. His second conclusion, as 
to the dead being Christians who had died, some perhaps after 
persecution, I do not find convincing. 

But important as these essays are, with the twelve additional notes 
on questions arising out of the Greek text, it is by the commentary 
itself that the Dean must be judged. And on this only one verdict 
seems to me reasonably possible; that this is work of the first 
order of merit. Not only is it strong and illuminating on the linguistic 
side and in exact interpretation, but it gains immensely from Dr. 
Selwyn’s wide range of classical and literary knowledge. His 
illustrations from ancient and modern writers are most happy, for 
instance the quotation from Shakespeare’s 146th Sonnet in relation 
to the contrast of flesh and spirit in iii. 18. He is persuasive even 
when he does not carry one with him; I still believe that in the 
difficult passage, 1. 10-12, the prophets are the Old Testament, not 
the Christian, prophets. But particular disagreements, even if they 
were more numerous, would not impair my admiration of work 
which maintains the best English tradition of Biblical and theological 
scholarship in alliance with general] culture. This is a beautiful 
commentary. J. K. Moztey. 


Fiction 
Innocents of Paris. By Gilbert 
Marguerite Waldman. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Weekday in June. By Ferenc Kormendi. 
(Hutchinson. 9s.) 
Death and the Dear Girls. By 


The Cesbron, Translated by 


Translated by Ferenc Gallo. 


Jonathan Stagge. (Michael Joseph. 


Ss. 6d.) 
The Innocents of Paris is a first work by a new French author. Well 
above the low average of recent fiction, it tells the story of a gang 


of small French boys, spending their holidays in quest of adventure, 
and finding it, surprisingly, in the ordinary world about them. 
Ihe book is hardly a novel, for its eight chapters are not connected 


with each other in any developed plan. Each is the story of some 
particular adventure 
The gang was certainly abnormally fortunate. Make-believe ts 
¢ of most children, or at most the planning of some feat 
bevor hope, such as the inadequate arrangements of Dickens’s 
Ma itherstone for an overland escape to India from Mrs 
Pip ghton establishment. ‘The discovery of a royal coach 





in a railway tunnel, a drive round Paris with the police 
during a raid, a children’s battle in the Parc Monceau—all these 

ings are beyond the experience of a normal childhood, but 
Gilbert Cesbron has written with such humour and gravity, such 
The scenes may be exceptional, but the quality 
for there 
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Testament by an old soldier, one of the gang’s admirable eccentric 
friends. The boy is appalled by the injustuce of the Gospel traged 
the mismanagement, as it seems to him, of the whole affzir— fet 
the end of the tale was unbearable. He read it sometimes with the 
mad hope that it would change according to the narrator, and that 
something could still be done. He had experienced the same fee] 
in learning about Joan of Arc and Louis XVI. He had sought for 
the precise instant when the thing went wreng ; the incautious word 
the flight to Varennes—the moment when the judge contracted his 
brow or the groom said to himself, ‘I know that face, or Judas 
lowered his eyes and thought, ‘ After all, why not?’ ” 

Mr. Cesbron has there laid his finger on an essential quality in 
the technique of suspense—the indefinite torture of hope. The 
next book under review, Ferenc Kérmendi’s Weekday in Fune, is an 
exercise in precisely this technique. Nicolas Barat is a Jewish 
Hungarian spending his last day in Budapest before emigrating 
Louis Groeb, an old enemy school-fellow of Barat’s, now a leader 
of the Hungarian Nazi Party, The Arrow Cross, has organised for 
the same day street demonstrations and in the evening the throwing 
of hand grenades outside the Jewish synagogue. The reader passes 
this June day alternately in the company of these two men, alter- 
nately at the mercy of two questioning emotions. Is it going to 
be all right with Nicolas Barat—are his arrangements foolproof?— 
will he get away? And, is it going to be all right with Louis 
Groeb—are his plans safe and secret?—will he get away with it? 
The reader follows in the trail of disaster with exactly that mad 
hope which the small Lancelot held—that the inevitable will change, 
that “ something can still be done.” 7 

For the first two-thirds of the book this suspense is painfully 
well maintained. But the last third is disappointing. In the court 
at Jerusalem, at Rouen, and on the road to Varennes, hope holds to 
the last. On this June day in Budapest suspense gives place to 
certainty a little too soon, which means that a strong dramatic 
conflict gives way to something altogether weaker. 

Suspense relaxed too soon is less a fault in a straight nove! than 
in an artificial story. There is no pleasure in a detective story 
where the reader conceives too many accurate suspicions too early, 
And it is equally mistaken to postpone certainty too late—for this 
will mean that clues have been inadequately and perhaps unfairly 
planted, and that the reader has been deprived of the pleasures of 
speculation. Everything depends on the just placing of the first 
glimpses of certainty. Judged against this measure, Jonathan 
Stagge’s Death and the Dear Girls scores a high mark. A lucky 
guess may be made at any point in the story—but on the clues there 
can be no possible certainty before the last twenty-five pages. To 
have let the solution out earlier would have been mistaken. To 
have held it a line later would have been unfair. 

The absence of a professional detective is a welcome feature. 
The story is told in the first person by a doctor, who does not 
track the criminal so much as report plainly on the simple unfold- 
ing of events. The clues are just but few, and depend more on the 
observation of character than on the older tricks of fingerprints and 
blood-stained relics. It is an original piece of writing, and to say 
that of a detective story is saying a good deal. 

_ V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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Happen. By George afd Helen Waite Papashvily. 


7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the autobiography of a Georgian immigrant to the United 
States set down by his American wife. Mr. Papashvily landed 
literally without a dollar ; he is now an inventor, for he has a flair 
for mechanical contrivances. His story is gay and warm-hearted; 
it shows admirably the impact of American life on a peasant from 
a much more primitive community who at the same time is highly 
intelligent and possessed of great natural dignity. The early chapters, 
in which he deals with his first years in America, are especially good. 
The author is an attractive character, and he makes the United 
States appear attractive too. Part of the attractiveness comes from 
his highly idiosyncratic use of the English | “T tried silk 
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language : 
mill and after that factory where they made statues—ugly ones— 
from plaster. I stayed there till head artist gave me camel to cast, 
only looked like a cow, this camel. I was ashamed to make such 4 
monstrosity animal so I changed shape a little bit here and there 
to give some camel personality to it. But when artist saw he got 
mad and told me how many schools he was in—London, Paris, 
Dresden—(just my point, no camels living in any of these places, 
certainly) and I’m fired again.” Much of the book is very funny 
indeed, and also moving, as in the where he describet 
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book of naval reference. A new edition is always an event in naval 
circles. and the 1944-5 edition with over 3,000 illustrations is of special 


all the wartime changes and developments. 


Ready at the end of April £3.3.0 net 


nterest. as it incorporates 


Cold Pastoral 


RONALD MASON 


4 writer of charm and sensibility whose widely known novels Timbermills 
and The Gold Garland have already shown his very individual 
delight in the English countryside. 7s. Od. net. 


SAMPSON LOW 
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NAA 


Change 


for the sake of change 


The record of road passenger transport 
in Britain, under the system of company 
and municipal enterprise, is one of con- 
sistent progress and efficiency. 


Not a single reason has so far been 
put forward which would justify the 
abandonment of the present system for 
a State Authority or a series of Regional 
or Joint Boards. 


BRITISH BUSES 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


VOL. XXI. No. 78 CONTENTS APRIL, 1946 
l. The Epistemological Foundations of Natural Philosophy 

G. J. Whitrow. 
I. The Possibility of an Agreed Ethics. A. C. Ewing, Litt.D. 


lil. Pantheism in Spinoza and the German Idealists. 
F. C. Copleston, S.J., M.A. 
The Higher Phases of Experience. 
Sydney E. Hooper, M.A. 
Institute Notes. 


Annual Subscription I4s. net, post free. 


IV. Whitehead’s Philosophy : 


V. New Books. Vi. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


HELP YOURSELF 


The war may have interrupted 
your career but good strategy can 
still help you to smooth your peace- 
lime road. 

With your future backed by a 
Scottish Widows’ Fund life policy you 
can forward with the 
winning confidence that insists on 


stride peace- 
success. 

You will put yourself under no 
obligation by writing for full details 
to 
The Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Office: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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Your Almoners 
to Crippled Women 


at the Crippleage. Not merely re- 
lieving but training those who, other- 


es 


GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, thous- 
ands of incurably crippled women and 
girls have found homes, relief and a 


pleasant occupation. The work is 


unique, made possible through the 


generosity of the public. One cannot 
exaggerate the happiness brought into the 
lives of these cripples 


John Groom's Crippleage comprises 
a Garden Village with comfortable 
homes, model workrooms and patient 
raining in a Christian environment 
In addition, 150 necessitous girls are 
completely maintained from babyhood 
to 15 years at Davenport House School 
These children are returning to Clacton- 
on-Sea from their war-time residence 
in Shropshire. 


- 


With gratitude for the past, we con- 


fidently bespeak further assistance for 
maintaining and extending this enter- 


prise Visitors are welcomed by 


arrangement 


fous 


Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, 
‘CVS RET 


Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware. 
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President: THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK. 
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his first contact with American juStice (“And then His Honesty, 
big American judge, leaned over. And what do you think he said 
to me, ignorant, no spe aking language, six months off a boat green- 
horn foreigner? * Young man, I like to shake hands with you’* 
and his experience, “no speaking language,” as an unwitting strike. 
breaker 


European Victory. By John D’Arcy-Dawson. (Macdonald. 10s, 64. 


Mr. Dawson has produced a sound and honest piece of reporting 
with none of the frills which too often disfigured war correspon- 
dents’ work. He describes only what he himself has seen, and he 
was fortunate in what he saw ; his one piece of bad luck occurred 
when he caught fever and so missed VE-Day, but this conclusion 
to his book conveys no sense of anti-climax, but merely helps to 
confirm the honesty of Mr. Dawson’s mind. His most pleasing 
characteristic is his admiration and respect for the fighting man; 
in war for him the sword is mightier than the pen. This book 
appeared when security considerations allowed the mention of the 
names of individual units, and many readers will be pleased to find 
reference to the exploits of the formations and battalions with which 
they fought. But historians and soldiers of units which are not 
mentioned will sometimes be irritated at the gaps he has left un- 
filled. For example, his excellent account of the taking of Mont 
Pingon refers to a brigade of the 43rd Division, which “ consisted 
of the 4th and §th Battalions of the Wiltshires and the Somerset 
Light Infantry” (a somewhat ambiguous statement), but has no 
mention of another brigade of the same Division which also played 
its part in the assault. 


The House of All Sorts. By Emily Carr. (Oxtord University Press 
10s. 6d. 

THE author of these lively autobiographical sketches was a Canadian 
painter whose work is just beginning to be recognised in her own 
country. Miss Carr was born in British Columbia in 1871, and died 
there about a year ago, having spent almost all her life in the province 
painting Indian and forest subjects. She was, however, ignored as 
an artist, and at one time, to make a living, built an apartment house 
and let rooms; also, as a sideline, raising English sheep-dogs in 
the garden. This book, which deals with both lodgers oa dogs, is 
the result of years of scribbling for her own amusement. She jotted 
down her experiences in notebooks, and only in her middle sixties, 
when illness prevented long sketching trips, began seriously to 
develop this secondary talent of writing. Her sketches, therefore, 
are not ambitious. They are brief personal chronicles, often written 
with exasperation, for the landlady does not see the best of human 
nature. She presents a series of dirty, vulgar and dull people, yet 
the book itself has not a moment of dullness. For the characters— 
the baby who cries at night and keeps the other lodgers awake, the 
husband who takes drugs, the self-complacent clergyman spoiled by 
his wife—all develop their own little dramas. In contrast to the 
human beings, the dogs are of heroic quality, possessing personality 
but without meanness and commonness. Miss Carr’s style is 
staccato, individual and vivid. She does not waste words, and she 
knows how to be eloquent by omissions. This is not a profound 
book, though it might well give the social historian evidence of the 
modern decay of values. It is very slightly sentimental ; but there 
is no page which is not entertaining. 


— and Memorial Lettering. By Percy J. Deli Smith A. and 
. Black. 10s. 6d.) 

a present time is surely opportune for the publication of a good 
competent book, such as this, on the arts of lettering. Public authori- 
ties have now both power and the means of raising standards of 
design of street “furnishings,” signs and written or carved inscrip- 
tions—and urgent need to do so. Good lettering is more than legi- 
bility. It can, and should, itself be beautiful in proportion, spacing 
and arrangement, as well as in execution. At its best, lettering is 
fine decoration. The author is an artist, calligrapher and lettering 
craftsman of renown. To him, as well as to Johnson and Gill, we 
already owe much for precept and practice. Architects who pass 
through the hall of their headquarters in Portland Place know his 
inscriptions. So, too, do all who have seen the Canadian War 
Memorial on Vimy Ridge. His book is clear and instructive, well 
written and adequately illustrated. His patterns are modern, un- 
iffected and refined. The attention he pays to minuscules or “ lower- 
case” letters is admirable. Perhaps the inclusion of some plates of 
colour contrasts would have been helpful. May the book be read by 
many, and reach the workshops of carvers and signwriters, and 
penetrate into all municipal offices and schools! 
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Charms 


\ 





Our medical science of to-day, 
with its X-ray< and its anaesthe- 
tics, 


would have appeared quite 


incredible magic to those early 


practitioners, whose experiments 
and progress were based largely on 
guesswork. is 
based on knowledge, and one dis- 
covery leads to another. 
Take ‘ Cogene ° 
Modern 


a small quantity 


To-day progress 


for instance, 
science has shown that 
of a powerful drug 
will do the work of a large dose if it 
is backed by the right combination 
of other drugs in the right pro- 
pr rti 
In * Cogene 
of four 
them 


ns 
minute quantities 
three of 
ers and the fourth 


ite drugs 


Se DATE 


pain relie 


In ancient Greece, when a particularly « 
tive remedy 


a physician, about the year 1250 B.C. 


41° 


against Pain 


flex 


was discovered for any diseas« 


its formula was engraved on the posts of the 
Temple of Asculapius, the god of healing, wh« 


before his deification, had himself practised a- 
' 


He 


prescribed natural remedies for disease and 
in the absence of efficient analyesics, employe: 
soothing charms for the relief of pain an 


magic songs to increase their effects. 


a stimulant) are scientifically com 


bined in tablet form. Becaus 
each is present in such a smal 
amount there can be no harmfui 


after-effects, yet the combination i- 


so effective that ‘Cogene’ wil 
relieve the most harassing nerve 


pain in a few minutes. 

Ask your chemist for it. Supplie - 
are still limited, but he will do hi- 
best you get 
Price 1/14d. a tube 


COGENE 
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414 THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 
THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 








Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Limited, will be held in London on April 30th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir 
Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.1., C.LE., circulated with the report: 

During the year under review all the countries overrun by the Japanese 
were liberated and I am abie to give you a better report than at one 
time seemed likely of those officers of our Eastern staff who were un- 
fortunate enough to be priscners of war in the hands of the Japanese 
or interned by them in civil internment camps. 

The balance-sheet still exhibits the features with which we have become 
familiar in the last five years. There has been a further rise in deposits, 
but, owing to the big drop in military expenditure which will take place 
in the coming year, especially in India, it is not unlikely that there will 
be a tendency to decline in future years under this head. Of our assets 
17 per cent. are represented by cash, 50 per cent. by investments in 
Government securities and only 28 per cent. by bills loans and advances. 
Our experience in this respect is much the same as other British banks 
and I doubt whether we shall ever return to the days when the bulk 
of our assets were employed in providing the working capital of industry 
and commerce. But there are signs that the demands of industry and 
commerce for finance are beginning to revive and it i§ noteworthy that 
compared with last year loans and advances and bills have all increased. 
The profit has been maintained at much the same level as in the two 
previous years and we have maintained our dividend at 6 per cent. 

In India the scene is dominated by the political problem and also by 
the threat of famine. It is, I am afraid, a very serious threat. Vigorous 
action is being taken. ‘The cereal ration has been cut and rationing is 
being extended and one hopes that India will win through. In_ the 
meantime the food crisis further complicates a political situation which 
is already tense. The long-term prospects of India depend very largely 
on a satisfactory solution being found for the all-important political 
problem. The hard core of the problem lies in the difference of view 
between the two great Hindu and Muslim communities and it can be 
solved in the manner most beneficial to India only if both communities 
approach it in the spirit of good will and forbearance. 

We have now reopened all our important branches in enemy-occupied 
countries other than Siam. Everywhere we received a warm welcome 
and it was a pleasure to take back into our service our local staff. 
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The Royal Exchange Assurance, having its 
head office always at the Royal Exchange, 
London, has stood firm through the 


events of more than 225. years. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

As might have been expected, the Stock Exchanze has decided 
to capitalise Mr. Dalton’s proposal to abolish E.P.f. rather ‘te 
to inaulge in any pessimism which m ght be justified sooner = 
later by his threat to replace E.P.T. by scme other ferm of taxatio 
on business profits. Markets have, in fact, acquired a quite oa 
usual buoyancy, and the volume of bus ness has attained pro = 
ticns which have not been seen for many years past. Naturally "aie 
main emphasis has been on the shares cf companies which ‘Stand 
to benefit most from the removal of E.P.T., but the whole mark 
in industrial ordinary shares has been enlivened. So long as seal 
remains cheap, and, indeed, gradually becomes still cheaper the 
process of yield adjustrhent must bring higher prices for leading 
industrial equities. At some later stage commodity shares will 
probably join in the upward movement. , 

PEARSON & KNOWLES POSITION 

I have drawn attention from time to time to the Position of the 
Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, which is now 3 
hold'ng concern, with investments in Lancashire Steel and Wigan 
Coal Corporation. For the year to October 31, 1945, Lancashire 
Steel has maintained its Ordinary dividend at 7 per cent., in spite of 
the fact that earnings would have comfortably covered a consider- 
ably larger payment. Pearson and Knowles’ main asset is 647,670 
£1 “A” Ordinary units in Lancashire Steel, which are at present 
quoted in the market around 23s. The Wigan Coal Corporation in 
which Pearson and Knowles holds 264,774 “B” Ordinary £1 shares, 
apart from 53,043 £1 7 per cent. Non-cumulative Preferences, has 
increased its Ordinary payment from 2} per cent. to 4 per cent. so 
that for the year ending June 30, 1946, Pearson and Knowles will 
draw a rather larger income from this source. Altogether there 
is a prospective revenue for Pearson and Knowles of around £60,000, 
which should leave just over £30,000 aiter charging taxation. As 
the § per cent. interest on the Income Debenture stock costs rather 
less than £15,000, there will be a balance of about £15,000 avail- 
able for dividends if the directors see fit. 

In recent years such surplus revenue as has been available after 
covering Debenture interest has been applied in reducing the 
deficiency account, a policy which the board has been able to justify 
because it has been the intention to liquidate the Pearson and 
Knowles concern as soon as market conditions allowed. Clearly 
however, that policy has operated for the benefit of the small block 
of Ordinary capital, the Ordinary shareholders having gained 
the expense of the three classes of Non-cumulative Preference 
capital. Now that an early marketing cf the Lancashire Steel and 
Wigan Coal shares seems unlikely, it is surely the duty of the 
board to apply surplus revenue in paying dividends on the Prefer- 
ence shares. The full 6 per cent. on all three classes of Preference 
capital could be met out of the annual revenue now available. | 
hope the board will adopt this view in dealing with the profits for 
the year to June 30, 1946. If they do, the £1 “A” Preferences, 
around 17s., and the 6s. 8d. “C” Preferences, quoted around §5s., 
should both command a value close to par. In any event, these 
Preferences are good value for money, since it seems virtually cer- 
tain that when liquidation is put in hand they will be paid off a 
their full par value. 

A CHEAP E.P.T. SHARE 

A share in a company which is a heavy E.P.T. payer but seems 
to have escaped attention during the active dealings of the past 
few days is Head, Wrightson £1 Ordinary, quoted around 31s. 6d. 
This company carries on business as general engineers, manulac- 
turers of iron and steel plant, blast furnaces and mining equipment. 
It should, therefore, find itself busily employed for a long ume 
ahead, in view of the large-scale re-equipment programme to be 
carried through by the iron and steel industry. In 1938 and 1939 
a dividend of 10 per cent. was paid out of earnings of well over 
30 per cent., and in 1936-37 the shares stood as high as 35s. During 
the war years net earnings have been held down by E.P.T., but 
the Ordinary dividend has been steadily maintained at 6 per cent, 
so that the shares yield just under 4 per cent. at the present price. 

The interesting point is that while trading profits have been 
fluctuating recently between £180,000 and £228,000, taxation has 
been absorbing between £125,000 and £165,000 a year. Ii one can 
assume that gross profits are maintained at anything like the current 
level. then with E.P.T. abolished the company will be earning seme- 
thing like 40 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. With the trading 
outlook decidedly favourable, and the taxation position so promusing, 


these shares should pay well to put away for capital apprec ation. 
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RYING to make ends meet is one of the most difficult 
of jobs for the poor of the Old Kent Road district. The 

JZ South-East London Mission knows how real is the 
grim tragedy of poverty which haunts so many homes. The 
people bring their sorrows to this Mission and ask for help 
and guidance. We give them the Word of God for their guide 
and such material assistance as the gifts of our friends permit. 
This many-sided Social and Spiritual work is worthy of your 
prayers and support. Every help you can give—gifts, clothing, 
boots, etc.—will be gratefully received by the Rev. A. Humphrey 
Richardson, 


-East Loudon Mission 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, OLD KENT RD., LONDON, S.E.1. 
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but NOI your plate! 


Do your dentures ‘slip’ when you are speaking or eating—causing you 
mbarrassment ? Do they cnafe your gums, making them sore ? Are you 
able to masticate food properly ? Your trouble is probably due te gum- 
shrinkage affecting the normal suction grip. Don’t worry—Kolynos Denture 
Fixa . a tasteless, odourless, powder speedily restores comfort and confid 


id. & 3 3d. per tin 


KOLYNOS fixative | 








What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
you the house in which you live. Con- 
sider the advantages. You know the 
house. You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 
The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
a favourable one. Talk the matter over 
with your Landlord . . . Ask for our 
special ‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet . 


We are very willing to help you. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 
C hiefCity Office : NationalHouse, Moorgate, E.C.2.Cen.6525 
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> : F YINANCE,.—ReGionaL Trust Lro., 8. Clifford Street FFICE ACCOMMODATION urgent tly required by 
PERSONAL I: New Bond Stree London W.1 Telephone ( ) the Women’s International League. Secretary, Flat 
Small ad ments must be prepaid. 3 per line. Line KEGen: 5983 8, 144, Southampton Row, W.C.1 FER 4025 
averaging 44 letters. Mm. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra ‘RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge Guest a put OF PRINT ” will be the answer if you do not 
— m v4 : a alee ( I received for periods of one or two wee quickly _Secure your copy of Priestley’s rhe 
GREAT | SAVING.—OveERcoaTs _ — . : Secret Dream ""—40 pages, 2s. “TURNSTILE Press, All 
4 tQUAI lO NEW from 75-. List FREE.- ANDBAGS. Re-linings, broken frames, a , etc stalls and’ shops 
WALKER SCIENTIFIC Tt RNING AND TAILORING Worst | | repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKI HANDB AG ) APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for first 
Lrp.. D 6. 46. Iitord Lane, Uford, London Co., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3 &% lesson. Dor BLI SPEED LONGHAND (S20). 92, Great 
PRIL GREEN, a lovely pastel shade, is just one ol LAL & SON are w l © undertake the AL- Russell Street, W.¢ 
the large range of Macclesfield Pure Silks and Rayons | 1“ PERATION AND. AD: AP I ‘A rION of customers’ » .C.H. —Please send an Easter Gift and he Ip on the 
I dian can make up nearly 30 styles for Spring CURTAINS AND C ARPE rS.—Heat & SON 196 \ work of Cancer Treatment and Research. All gifts 
rto your measurements. Dresses in Rayon from Tottenham Court Road, W.1 addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal Cancer Hospital, Ful- 
for catalogue and patterns. L EODIAN, Lp ERMITAGE BUTTERY, 20, Dover St., W.1, Quick ham Road, S.W.3, will be gratefully acknowledged. 
SP. 30), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds, 2 | | z lunches. Snacks and Teas. , ‘ Rove ot Honour and Cerunicates wwur, various 
. ? cept ‘ a ‘ LACDON 
SCIENT ri IC GRAPHOLOGIST portrays your Sr ease ae Renaeneted tn bocomies 6 Besleses Teele . .- ba in ae, — Macl MACDONALD 
. psychological make-up from an analysis of your Agent, a lucrative and attractive calling, write W WT) Chon tage Mircea : 
handwriting For particulars write Box 458 ce 110. Br ane lee ‘Sasa sabi > Rtn DE TIRED Clergyman wants congenial elderly married 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write 10 . ae dessa — oo \& couple as permanent P.Gs., comfortable modern house ; 
\ Fur Crusade teaffiets. which also teli how to kil UST STARTING Society to “ provide non-profit- competent staff (2), private sitting room, bed and dressing 
4 — : 4 . ay ° making services . for the well-being of the com- rooms.—Rev. H. Cockerton, M.A. Oxon, The Haven, 


fomestic animals and poultry humanely, with comment 


n our cwn and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayror ( munity.”” First venture, Vegetarian food-reform restaurant Seaton, Devon. Tel. Seaton 94 ; 

VaN DEN Byt 49 Tregunter Road. London. 5.W.10 in C. London. Further £4,000 reqd. Shareholders invited. Qoor PIES, Sealyhams, Corgis, Collies, other Pedigree 
PEDDING REM AKING Heal” ; an undertake t Particulars from SECRETARY, 43, Manchester St., W.1 ' and Crossbred Puppies. Any Breed Supplied.— 
> remake mattresses and. cleen cases, but reer et the ADDERED STOCKINGS _ invisibly 
ann upply new covers at present HEAL’ % 4 three days. Callers only—no post. 

lotten Court Road, W.1 MeENDeERS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
PERMALINE from Ludgate Circus 

b M asily dicested Bread | ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 

Ask your Baker 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarane (C,), 








Ihe Study, 96. Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


mee GOSFORD KENNELS, 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry 
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BELL INVISIBLE «| MOKERS say with solid reason, 

Five door ‘ onne LEN. 
se: a QOUTH DEVON. Dunmore Horet, 
' 
Is, 3d. carbon public rooms, including fine Ballroom. 
throughout. Four acres gardens, own 





“TOM LONG is never out of season.’ 


SHALDON A 


splendid mansion with large and beautifully appointed 
Central heating 
garden produce, 


Tennis. Futry Licensed. GaraGe. *& * *& *& AA., 
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Cu r c qually good for Flower-raising Base hod 9 » oat a ae . te B ) 
4Pin. sou height 6in Firm, durable, easy to handle oa state selections required. on approval trom BALL, 60, 
Details from CuHase Lrp., Dept. 33, The Grange, \ conten ARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters | Canonbury Ave., Eastcote, Middx. 
Chertsey, Sur I redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 eee ~ anger — Revs svetistte, at 
re ec e Ss caste OH} J N, Lee 
( 1OIN AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid .or col- Movin BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLARKE HALL, Ray Hotel, Lee, Devon ifrecombe 60. = 
ections, also for gold and rare silver pieces Standard Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 rq\HE MAYFAIR LADIES’ MAIDS SERVICE has a 
Catalogu ~ English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and Meda SS. TYPED.—ls. 6d. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d | number of clients’ mode! gowns and suits for disposal 
bulleti: ncluding Sale List, 1/- per annum.—B. A MM Plays. Also Translations French, Italian, Spanish, without coupons from £7.—6, Derby Street. Curzon Street, 
SFABY 65. Great Portland Street, London W.1 German, Portuguese, Swedish Prices on enquiry.— W.1 (Gro. 2475 Sats. 9 to 5 
1 ge ED officer, 26, paralysed in both legs, whose Miss Harper, 4, Taviton Street, London, W.C.l. 0 rNNHINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 2— 
pr outdoor hobbies now impossible, desires * \ Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S | If so. get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
tadiogram on which to play his records Little money Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
availab] \ny offers ?—Write Whetham, Ashdown needs.—APPEAL SECRETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
Burgess Hill, Sussex S.E.1, Pre pe FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
pee LOUS Vintage Cider and Perry supped 1 ‘ORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near | Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
¢ 15 and 30 gallon casks (returnable), Order 4 Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
cceptec now tor future supply. Stamped and addressed Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
nvelope tor price lis The Corswoitp Criper Co., I! licensed. — WHITTINGHAM Tel. Otterham Station 205. L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq.. London, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 
“larence Street, Gloucester. LD ENGLISH Bobtail Sheep Dog Puppies, first “a BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
| yr TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned on ( class house dogs, excellent with children, Registered made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
ve 2-hour postal lessons. rons A 3d. .n stamps tor Kennel Club. From £12 12s. Od. Faure. Hacklebarney, each. Please write for details © Dept. A.14.—REesaARTUS 
S R. (2). DurTon, 92. Great Russet 3. W.C.1 Lince Lane, Westcott, Surrey. LTD., 183/9, Queensway W.2 
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wi! ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, MAT- ,TAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE tor G 
, LOCK, DERBYSHIRE.—Wanted for September women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. wi 





Now Ready, No. !, Vol. 37, all booksellers, 2 -. 




















- experienced Resipent SeNrOoR Music MIstTRESs to teac! MAYtair 6626-7) 
THE POETRY REVIEW Singing throughout the School, train School Choir and pla RIDE AL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCAsI 
. P organ for services in School Chapel. Some piano and organ ( ) iblic speaking taught privatel Ri SIONS, 
The leading poetry magazine of the woric of pupils, music up to Higher Certificate and School Certificate Sentnn n (67, Hallam St., W.1) WEL bect ing Kirkham 
international eminence a reliable guide to current standard Applicants should be members of the Church )» USSIAN GERMAN, FRENCH ral “ 
s | expressions authoritative, sensible, unique In of England. New Burnham Scale with allowance for post X fessi mal Teact r.—NESS, 8 Flat hee 
great demand, all recent issues out of print. Apply to— of special responsibility Government Superannuation : mig — NESS, © Flat, 102, Great Tisch. 
THE POETRY SOCIETY, 33 Portman Square, Scheme. Apply with testimonials to the HEAD MISTRESS — om, © 
London. W.!, for special subscription rates ver : _ . aa . ” oe ‘i ss : Qt GI ORGE’S SCHOOL HARPENDEN — These 
| HE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP requires for | will be an examination for War Memorial Senet” 
k RS Ser; sauee eee or single), ——— ships for boarded boys and girls held at St. G a: Scan 
rEYYPING.—Litera ind general Parmer (S.), 3, soc aiagg tie Lees pre Aneto a on Tuesday, May 7. For particulars apply to Headmaster 
| Gasanee Gates, NWA Mai. 3729 prospects, substantial advancements, five-day week, thirty lr. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. B: RI Tats _ 
sreen a , a é days paid holiday, good sick pay, pension from 55. Repre- ~ smith W’.6.—The t EX NAT ‘lammer- 
r ANTED.—Rent (purchase considered), small house, sent Central Management in branches. Executive charge FOL NDATION SC HOI cnanies AMIN : I¢ YN tor N 
\ mod. conv., garden, Swiss Cottage, Hampstead. all secretarial work No other executive responsibility TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. ar . HU Toe ee —_ 
Belsize Park Lease or Sale country house, Oxtordshire, Secretarial experience desirable, not indispensabk Must 21, 22 and 23. These Sch 1 mer 5 RSDAY MAY 
onsidered in exchange.—Box 464 acquire thorough knowledge all Partnerships rules and their from payment of eaten inom (Minar a ee 
yTARWICKSHIRE.—XIVth Century Manor Houses | ™otives and eventually edit branch’s weekly newspaper —Application should be made to the Hig % 
\ Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. Perfect peace} Fresh branch every three years. Partnership is disinterested chool. The last day for the registr ation of lid “ 
oat taen, Vi “spring beds, modern conveniences, own experiment democ ratization large-scale industry Capital cam iday, May 6. No application wat he | ae LE 
farm attached Brochure upon request. Regret no nearly twelve million) takes barely 5 per cent. Workers | the date fixed a 
ammeeies Mashed . now 9,400) get all remaining profits and growing share HE BYAM SHAW SCHOOL oO} N 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disus Ou of management Interviews by appointment only. Write | >AIN TING. 70. ¢ a e DRAWING AND 
W Order. Top prices paid. Send ‘mentasennd, Cash fully .. eres REGISTRAR, 33, Cavendish Square, W.1 re-open for the By cml = - "Stunt a MI 
or offer by return. —KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—DEpPARTMENT OF win be onneiiien an, ie eam premices { es Adio space I 
Manchester, ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Applications who need facilities for models and we ine ene M 
TAYE an RS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Place, are invited for the Headship of the Department of Italian Further particulars from THE Secenreny. 7 Ponckoe : 
\ W.1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street), Language and Literature in the Faculty of Arts. The Court, Porchester Gardens, W.2. : ‘, Porchestes T 
(adjacent Selfridges). Open noon till 10 p.m. Excellent status (which may be that of Professor, Reader or Lecturer rk,HE MOUNT SCHOOI "y RI 4 
continental cuisine. Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 3/6, | 24 emoluments of the Head of the Department will be | for Girls under ge g 1B School Ti 
Sie house Charnes. Tobies bookable, Tel: MAY Sid6. determined according to qualifications at the time of Wanted Ser 9 rs er management Of SOCIETY OF FRIENDS = 
appointment. The salary will in no case be less than > AA, Soe es 1946, Resident Mistresses for (1) History, C 
rAYFARERS RESTAURANT has accommodation £800 per annum. The successful candidate will be expected oo i es rt : 7 dey ane mn Ch naa to HSA 
\ for meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for maxi- to commence his duties on Ist October, 1946. Six copies New Burnham s a” Cina pe - ——— Training A 
snes. Sb eae on a. © eve. green. on Apply as above. of applications, together with the names of three referees, full d cali ys sooner ‘as th Ry oon — auons with 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— should be sent on or before 3lst May, 1946, to the under- pines phe oo eee aus MA 
\ REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W.8 signed, trom whom further particulars may be obtained.— | HI FRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Dap ones . y germ ’ oy C. G. Burton, Secretary, The University, Edmund Street, Founded 1910), South Molton Stree:, W.1. May cr 
*OUNG woman Post-graduate student urgently needs Birmingham, 3 5306-8 Residential Branch St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross 
bed-sitting _room Regents Park or Hampstead NIVERSITY OF LONDON Department ot Extra- Bucks Fulm 256 
preferred.—Box 471 Vig ge SB nthe ty ag Sak pe \HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through vam 


bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 


SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER to take general charge oi . 
lelephone Kensington 8583 


























the organisation of Local Lectures Good academic rEXUITION He 4 
»p fa © ATS qualifications and some experience in the field are required | ON.—Candidates prepared for matric ulati m and 
APPOINTMENTS Adequate administrative and clerical assistance will be Service entry examinations at Headfort a Kells 
B.C. invites applications from men and women, British provided. Salary £650-25-£800. Particulars may be Co. Meath, Eire, Fine Sporting centre Ab indance e of farm 
only, for post of Audience Research Assistant in obtained on application to A CLow Forp, M.B.E., B.A nd dairy produce. Information from Senior Tu , Major 
Near East Section of Eastern Services. Candidates must Director, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University S. Hast 744 r.D., M.A. (Cantab.), c/o Marquess ot 
have keen interest in and wide knowledge of modern Arab of London, Senate House, W.C.1 Headtort, Kells, or Ashcot, Seaton, Devon 
world. Knowledge of spoken and written Arabic is most \ *ANTED Secretary-Shorthand-Typist to Sales Mana- 
desirable but not essential where a candidate nas other ger preferably with experience in the radio trade EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES Thr 
outstanding qualifications. Duties consist largely of super- to work in West-End office under congenial conditions COURSE OF LECTURE the Midd Mi 
vising listener correspondence, preparing concise reports Salary £5 per week. Please apply giving details of age and I 4 - Or} ~ . « S on ae Liddle East on Min 
on listener reaction and studying developments of interest experience to Box 453 ‘ uesday, 30th April, “Iraq To-day,” at 6 p.m =" 
to B.B.C. Arabic broadcasts. Salary not more than £525 Palestine a 18, Manchester Sq., ! Speaker 
per annum on appointment rising to £700 per annum, plus — G rel I i — Particulars —— _ Lectures from lend 
cost of living bonus £44 4s. per annum, and family allow- 7 ‘ 2 9 or SECRETARY, Palestine House, 18, Manchester aati 
ances Entry to unestablished staff; appointment to EDUCATIONAL . —_ 1 ILDING NOW I } H Health. W _ 
mame " . G ¢ xhibition omes ealth fel- 
permanent staff subject to later consideration. Applications " , ; > uth, We vt 
to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, \ ‘ ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOI wganized by ) fare Schools. April 12-May 11 Weekdays, 10-6 ort 
W.1, not later than 7 days after the appearance of this j the Society for Italian Studies) will be held at Jesus R.I.B.A., 66, Portland Place, W.1 Admission Free peac 
advertisement Mark envelopes “ Audience Research COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, trom August 19th to 31st, 1946 *HINESE CAVE TEMPLI AND OTHER CHINESE 
Assistant The onmees will consist of Lectures on Italian Literature, ( SCULPTURES, Berkeley jalleries, 20, Davies and 
Art and History, and classes in Italian Language (elementary, Street. W.1 ) = ts a —F 
)UYER tor wholesale firm requires secretary-shorthand- rmediarv iad The grounds of Jesu tS ob ee, :s Daily ile ©, Sats. i i oun 2—5.30. astol 
A intermediary and advanced he grounc ft Jesus College YAKLY Enelsn Paintings and water col $ are now 
) typist not under 25. Technical competence essential, will be open to students of the course for cricket and tennis |: on view at HEAL’s. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 that 
but initiative, tact and patience equally important.— Fee for Entire Course (including accommodation and all . Sen ae 5 
Box 460 meal £12 12s. Od Secommodation ts available for |: *XHIBITION of Paintings by The West Herts Group, adds 
meals « les c Accé modati is available fc An re May € . s GALI 121 
7x R.N.V.R. Officer, 23, B.A. (Oxon.), special studies— 70 men and 50 women Those interested are advised to - pril At Ma as Fovu ALLERY, 121, Charing 
- . : Cross Road, W.C.2. Daily 9-6, inc. Sat. Admission Free been 
4 politics, history, U.S.A., desires post giving suitable apply as soon as possible to Miss BARBARA REYNOLDS, B.A., ‘a € ¥ . 
outlet Box 463 16, St. John’s Street, Cambridge, who will be glad to supply OYLES ON FRIDAYS 1.15 to 1.45 p.m Talks on have 
further particulars Me WHY I BECAME A A I HOLI( by LORD . 
PAKENHAM, Prot TEMPLE and others the 


— PRIVATE SECRETARY required with know- 
L, sdge of French Position offers interesting work \ MEMORY FEAT evulgated How to recall trom | EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 
cs 4 
































ona good career for a capable person Apply Box 462, memory in any sequence any set of Fifty miscellaneous W.l New PAINTINGS by WINIFRED NICHOLSON culti 
“ The Spectator articles after they have been read once only Simpl and and JoHN WELLS. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10 —1 fy 
ADY SECRETARY wanted for London Good edu- de it tate ms j sad = sider sappeages pt ge bes. oe \ ERCURY PAR 5700 Commencing Thursday, Oo Vi 
cation, able to do tea)” gee _< vers Cone Pr — on ~ f - Sp oie Ler ro. oe P 4 April 25th, at 7, “ A Phoenix too Frequent.” on tl 
English Jewess (unmarried) with University education asEICEIS ~—— ee ere an rR, ClC., ICTURES AS DECOR ION Selectea works t 
preterred Apply by letter to J. C. Surecps, 3, Broad and provides Entertainment tor Parties. Apply for com- > mn! i rary . ~ sts . & - wee “ it bt 196 Out ¢ 
Street Buildings, London, E.C.2 plete instructions for performance of this Memory Feat, nie naan | fame Ro ¥ we ' op wew 6 . 
. > ia . : : enclosing a st er ji-addressed foolscap envelope and small Fottenham ¢ rr Road l role 
ADY (28) well educated, fluent French and German, fee of 5/3 (no further charge whatever) to Monomari YHE Leicester Galleriess Leicester Square THERESE 
4 — s interesting post. Fond of children and open air BCM I OGY. 2, London, W.C.1 r ake erin _— — Memorial I oe he F 
—Box 451 RO Recent Paintings. 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1, 5 
. - ‘ ‘ , , : AVIES’S.—Private wition and correspondence eaten oe or : Fran 
Nee agg np hh gh» ly Oe See courses for RECONSTRUG¢ ON COMPETI ae 
J sea ~~ ele rentary subjects ood permanent rlIONS Foreign Service, Home Civil, Executiv Also CONCERTS CCS | 
post.—Apply Box 482 tuition tor other examinations, 11, VICARAGE GARDENS . and , 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Appornt KENSINGTON, W.8. BAY 5701 pOY i ~~ RI — ~ : 
i MENT OF COUNTY DRAMA ORGANISER.—- Applications SASTER Holiday Home for Boys (and a few at i ‘ BEE} HOVEN- RI ATIAA’ CIC ~ oER .. . little 
are invited from suitably qualified men and women for the I: Sussex Preparatory School Adequate supervision . S CONC M. 
post of full-time County Drama Organiser undidates Coact jen Mf tequired.—< Racusre, Werden Hicuse FRIDAY, 26th APRIL, at 7 Mr. 
should have a wide experience of dramatic work of all types . " +} , NEW LONDON ORCHESTRA disc 
rowborough, Sussex Iscu 
and experience in teaching in schools and of the organisation : 5 ; SIR ADRIAN BOULT. . 
of drama in discussion groups is desirable. Salary £400 by |‘ IME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition Overture “ Egmont Beethoven can ¢ 
£25 w £500 per annum with travelling and subsistence tor Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ Violin Concerto in D Brahms ae 
allowance Appointment will be subject to the Teachers’ Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees, IDA HAENDEI USS! 
Superannuation Act, 1925, or to the Local Government inetalnesie —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, Symphony No. 7 in A major Beethoven throu 
Act, 1937. Application forms and particulars of appoint- Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL OXFORD Est. 1894), lickets: 106, 7/6, 5.-, 4-, 3/-, from Royal Albert Hal ” 
ment will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed NSTITUTO ESPANOI Special Course from 23rd Ken. 8212), Cambridge Theatre lem 252 and Ame! 
envelope. Enquirics should be marked “ County Drama to 30th April for pupils of Secondary Schools Apply IBBS & ri LETT, 124, Wigmore-s Wel. 8418 bet 
Organiser and all completed application forms should to the SECRETARY, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7 Ken. 3139 ING’S ‘ee He ew RSMII H dette! 
reach the undersigned by the 30th April, 1946.—W. O ‘ mene presents a scason © 
Beit, Chief Education Officer, County Education Office, | \GDALEN ¢ e vCHOOL, OXFORD.—An ORCHESTRAL & CHAMBER CONCERTS, : 
Stracey Road, Norwict 4 Examination for the award of Entrance Scholarships MONDAY NEXT, at 7 U N 
_ : _— will be held on June 3 and 4, 1946. Candidates must be CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT ei 
Ppa BL ISHERS require services of free-lance to collect and under 14. For particulars apply to the MASTER HIRSCH QUARTET F 
Fe - ae Se pat ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7.  tNTRANCE REGINALD KELL (Clarinet). a 
a ay ee ee en M “SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, june 10th— | Quartet in G, op 18, No. 2 Beethoven affair. 
*(ECRETARY wanted for important exp. hrm with 12th, 1946. Candidates to be over 12 and under 14 on Clarinet Quintet in A, K.581 : Mozart f 
manufacturing interests, English, German shorthand, April Ist. Several scholarships available, values up to uartet in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 Brahms any oO 
: Pp Pp y SS ger 
if possible French. Some experience in figure work. Good £100 p.a.; for deserving sons of Christian Mini:ters. up Tickets : 8/6, 7 6, 6/6, 4'-, 3/-, 2/6, 1/6, and full particulars but { 
prospects. —Box 483 to £140 p.a. Particulars from the Head Master. from Box Office, King’s Theatre, (RIV. 5094 : 
cours 
Enrered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Cirments Press L.7pD., 
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